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(JOSEPHINE MADE HER WAY UP TO BABBARA’S ROOM, AND SOFTLY ENTERED !] 


A GREAT COST. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Homrunsy Lascenies was very eager for his 
marriage to take place as quickly as possible, 
and he had great sympathy on this point both 
trom Mrs, Griffiths and Mariel. 

Barbara, however, gentle and yielding as 
she seemed, was not without strong purpose 
and resolve; and, tly to her lover's dis- 
op ecintment and in, she would not hear 

this arrangement. She confided in Owen, 
= she regarded as her beet and dearest 


“I want him to have time; I want to have 
time myself,” the girl said tohiw. “It has 
all been so sudden. I do not doubt hia 
love, you know that; but sometimes I am 
Mlraid, and the thought will come—suppose I 

now at once as he wishes, how 
awtal it would bs if—if afterwards he should 

Sorry, should——” 

Owen took her hands in his. 

Don's even thick that for a'single moment. 


Such a thing is not possible to such a man as 
Humphrey.” 

‘* Bat,” Barbara raised her lovely eyes fall 
of unshed tears to Owen's pleasant face, ‘ you 
see I am right, Mr. Griffiths. We—we ought 
not to marry so hurriedly.” 

Owen paused a moment, 

* Yes, dear,” he said, after that, ‘I see you 
are right. Hasty marriages are not wise, but 
you do not wish to keep Hamphrey waiting 
for years,” 


“No,” she said, in her pretty low voice, 
“T only want him to know me a little better 
—to know something of me. There must be 
some way of fiading out my people.” 

‘Cyril was wrong.” Her lips quivered as 
they always did when she spoke of her brother. 
‘‘He should not have let us drift, as it were, 
out of all such knowledge. And now—now 
that Hamphrey cares for me, and is going to 
make me his wife, they might thiok differ- 
ently of their poor, neglected relation, if they 
knew all about me. They exist, Mr. Griffiths, 
and if we could only seck, wa should fiad 





them, they may care for me a little,” 


‘t And probably will,” Owen finished lightly 
‘* All the same, do you know, Barbara, I think 
you oan afford to do without these rela- 
tions?” 

‘Ah! you don't understand. I want them 
for him, not for myself. I want Hamphrey t2 
feel that I am not an absolute waif and stray, 
and that by birth, at least, I am no unfit wife 
for him.” 

In fact,” Owen said, still lightly, “ you 
are a very egotistical and worldiy lit 
person!” ‘Then changing his tone, ‘‘ my dear, 
do you imagine all that will have the least 
effect on Humphrey Lascelles? Isis you he 
loves—you he intends to make his wife. He 
loved you as & waif and stray, and he wants 
nothing but you.” 4 

He spoke very gently, but he was a little 

puzzled. This was a new trait in Barbara— 
this reatless longing to be other than she was, 
to find some background for herself, 
It seemed to have grown on her suddenly. 
She had been content enough in the first days 
after her engagement. She had seemed to 
desire nothing—to have no regret save wicre 
the thought of her brother was concerned. 
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Owen oconld nos quite revoncile this new 
development of the girl’s character with the 
simple, childlike, unworldly Barbara. whom 
he had befriended. 

It was a month since that eventful day 
when Humphrey had declared his love for 
her eo proudly in the old garden, It had 
been settled that she should remain on with 
Mrs. Griffiths until che left the dear old 
Rectory for ber husband’s home and her new 
life. Humphrey was more than content that 
this should be. 

What atmoephere could be purer or sweeter 
for bis darling than this country home, with 
its gentle mistress and a master of so rare 
and beautifal a mind as Owen Griffith pos- 
sessed? Late in September Humphrey had 
wished the wedding to be, but Barbara, only 
too eager, too shyly glad to accede to all his 
other wiehes, refused to agree to this. 

‘I want you to havetime,” she said tohim, 
when he pressed the matter, 

He bad left Torchester House long sgo, and 
had taken up his abode at the little country 
inn in the village, where he lived a happy, 
bliseful life. 

Every now agii<then he had to go to 
Brackenbary toa¢tend@tohis business, and on 
those days Barbara ugh:the sun in 
the heaven was darkened. 

Muriel atayed on-with Lady \Bridgeworth, | 
at ber friend’s urgent-request. A 

‘“‘T can't part with you, Muriel ; and: kesides, 


bourheed, Lam.anre youshave no reat 


since Sit Humphrey is always,in this ry mh 
ae | 





ar Te - L 
‘ eis nOweagon: 20 
stay ey declared, 
brightly. 


She masiideed, a mostdelightful compa- 
nion jnat.now. ore than 


the EX) fon ) ards —~ 
saw bow brawelyis i C) 

Saeco 
Her «kindness 40 @ir \Humpbrey’s little 
ariel. Roela- 


fiancée, @ real 40 






tions ween r Honse.and the 
Reotory were re. ed on the -maoat 
triendly footing, Beay Beiige- 
worth showed h in a new and ,batter 
light to everyone. be a 

carriage to take Mxs. Geiffishs for a deive,or 
to convey the old lady and Barbara updadhe 


Houcee for lunch or tea. Thengghedeur would 
separate. Muriel would flatter about the 
gentle elderly woman and minister to herin. a 
thousand ways. Was she not Owen Griffiths’ 
mother? And what greater credential could 
she have in Muriel’seyes? Lady Bridgeworth 
would put her arm affectionately about 
Barbara, and chat to her as though she were 
Muriel or some other dear and near friend. 

It was a pleasant and happy time to Mariel 
and to Mrs. Griffiths. They had so much in 
common, and the subject of Ogen and his 
doings was meyer exbansted. 

Barbara, soo, liked her visits to the big 
house. Is was impossible to withstand the 
faacination of Lady Bridgeworth’a manner, 
+her unfeigaed pleasure at sceing the gir), and 
ber constant proof of, and allosion.to, her 
sincere,and gnalterable frieadsbip for the girl ! 
And yet sometimes, indeed, as the.days past, 
it became nearly always Barbara had a yest- 
less, uncomfortable feeling when she was 
alone with Josephine. 

Hor promise was kept religionsly. Not once 
ip re many téte.2-téle interviews they,had 
di bara recall tho.past mor mention her 
brother's name. 

ady Bridgeworth was, always talking of 
the future—thet futnre when she, Barbara, 
would he mistress of Brackenbury Coart and 
Bamphrey Lascelles’ wife. She had so much 
worldly knowledge, she was.k0 clever, go full of 


Ange. 

, here felt herself dwindle into a shadow 
beside Josephine. She listened eagerly to all 
Lady Briggeworth said. It was only by 
obseryipg and watcbing anch a womanclogely 








that she would really learn how to fit hergeif 
to be Humphrey’s wife. 

Josephine was handling her, with consam- 
mate art. She knew every string of the girl's 
natare, and played on it. how gnd when she 
liked, She was confident in her own power, 
and her success was growing more surely every 


y. 

It was, indeed, nothing but her insidiouscoun- 
sel working unconsciously in the girl’s mind that 
made Barbara so earnést in desiring a little 
longer time before the marriage. 

She never gave open advice, she never said 
one direct word; but she had a hundred differ. 
ent means at her command, and she could 
mould Barbara's sensitive, proud .mature 
almost into the shape she desired. 

Owen was troubled, as we have said, by the 
sort of eagerness and restieagness he saw com- 
ing into the girl’s life. 

‘‘ My dear child,” he said, gently to her, ‘I 
may call you a child—for eo you seem to me— 
leave all these worldly things to take care of 
themselves. | Humphrey loves you for what 
you are. Wereyous beggar in the gutter his. 
love would.bethe aame,’’ and then Owen urged, 
he scarcely ‘knew by what definite feeling, 
reconsidered his advice coneerning the-delay 
in the marriesge. ‘The segmer you are under 

the -batter, little Bar- 


our husband’s win 
as" he eaid, gently. 

5 face lighted upswithendden pleasure— 
alae. tee lis 


ved so firmly ingitbessid--and when 
pats him _Josephinelaijinflaence grew 


ed, and gave himher‘little,hand. 
vbe at and 1 


Ohriatmas, yan—yo 
will maeeyuns,qnen’t you, Qegen ?” she.gaid, 
“env. an ool 

e smiled, and pattedther:hand. 

“I verily believe you would not consider 
yourself married unless I did,” he laughed. 

Thus it was settled;.and Sir Humphrey had 
to be content. 

‘* There must be some clothes, fal-lals, and 
what not,”’ Owen said to. his mother, who gave 
bim a smile in return; and. when Sir Hum. 


phrey came to her shyly, and stammered out | /ite 


something about providing Barbara with all 
she needed, Mrs. Griffiths shook her heal. 

‘She is my child and my. care until ¢heda 
your wife, Sir Humphrey,” she said. ‘* 
say no more, my dear. I know you wi ; 
grudge me thie small pleasure.” 

‘*Grudge you,” he said, as ho, Siena sher 
worn hand. “ Have not you,the alaim 

mpon:her?" 

“ There muat be « little trip to London,” 
waa Mrs. Griffiths’ answer to this. 

* And you are.so unfit for travelling ?" the 
young man said. 

‘Ab! but you have noidea what a lame old 
woman can do whén she is roused!” 

Barbara, however, demonstrated fora second 
time that she had a little will of her own. 

‘* Do you think for one moment that I am 
going to let you yourself all.the way to 
London only to—to buy me slothes? I.won’t 
have .any ,oclothes,” she oried, .resglutely. 
‘*‘ Homphrey must take me .in rags!” 

They were all sitking ,at 4ea.in the Rectory 
drawing-room. Onéside.the antumn, rain was 
falling, and the suplight had gone from the old 
garden. 

Hapyphrsy, who was speaking at that.mo- 
ment to Lady Bridgeworth, turned at. the 
sound of the girl's voice. 

He took her hand in hig, 

‘Rags or mo rags you are always my 
queen ! ” he gaifi tenderly, passionately. 

Josephine.stirred her tea mechanically. She 
was looking very handsome in .@ tailor-made 
dregs, heavily braided, and showing her figure 
at its very Deas. 

Barbara looked at her lover. 
shone through tears. 

* You will not Jes her go, Humphie ?"’ ahe 
said, pleadingly. ‘'I don’t want clothes, and 
ghe is eo weak and. so easily tired!” 

Marjel put her hand on Mra. Griffiths for a 
moment. 

“ Barbars.is, right,”, she. said. 


Her eyes 


* You must 





not think of going to Londen. Why not let 
me take Barbara? We canygo;to Aunt Mil. 


—, 4 Humphie! ” 
‘*T have a better plan,’ Lady Brid eworth 
broke iu gnickly, before Sir Humphree could 
speak. ‘' Let me take care of you both, | 
must be in town for a fortnight or go in No. 
vember, and shal be delighted to: e 
such an interesting person .as a bride and 
bridesmaid.elect!"’ 

Barbara was standing apart with Hom. 
phrey. 

“Would you like that, darling?” he asked 
in his soft, caressing way, 

‘* What is being proposed ?” inquired Owen, 
who entered at this moment, : 

The subject was explained to him, 

‘‘ There is nothing I enjoy more than choos. 
ing clothes,” Josephine said, in her most 
charming fashion. ‘I rather flatter myself 
I taste in dress !”’ 

“Beat, is only too evident,” Owen sid, 

+ He glanced over at the window 

phrey stood; that emall head, 

: itewmemderfal hair, making a gleam of 
bre room. Then he turnedand 


Set Bae ep, and he gave her a smile that 
brought-e q face. ‘* It seems 
; the di 


Foupt fosthihaaldeesegain ;and, 
10 : stg 4 

es iavament<kind ofgen;, Lady Bridge 

Homphreg, dhislitileflove's hand, 
. “And albsthie pworld) dave ikesn. spared if 
you would jhave aeassied news 1 wished, 
darling !" 

Barba le 

‘Lam aorey,’ ehecmsill,' tend Lam giving 
0 mach ras 

He carriedsherilitile vtochisslips, snc 
kiased them everyone, tia. shand closed 
ornoh t I mish mine sow-—my own 

j “were 

—nay very own-~abist m0 one eouldsake from 
ome ” 


a {” she-said,ifomones for- 


esting her:s! . wo | 

No onesan po nel it 

ot ot a 
rs) j 

she eee her 


soft, + sbair, 
“ Yon love: me, Bathara 1 yourdto‘eveme?" 


she.said in a low, of way. d 
Shedifted her dhuad, and Asoked-at bin. 
Then -her fa ‘blushes. 


She kissed -him twice on the lips, and then 
buried her face on bis breant again. , 

“TI love you! TI love you, my darling!” she 
said, in a whisper that was so low it almost 
escaped his ears; but he heard it, and his 
hold tightened about her. ° 

She was indeed, as she had eaid, his own— 
his very own, and no one could her from 
him! 





OHMAPIER XVI. 

Tue days that followed were peacefal and 
happy. Torchester House was ‘fall o 
for shooting, but Humphrey rarely b 
appearance among them ; every.spare hour.4e 
had was spent with Barbara. ‘ 

They walked through the sutamn van 
together, laughing and heedlees of ; 
trndging throngh “the mud, and bringia 
healthfal glow to the girl's delicates 

Then, mounted on a yery eure-fopted pony, 
jee es had — first riding leseov, 
tanght h'ow.to drive. 

The village‘folk had none ‘hut kind na 
for the young couple; and Barbara's at 
and Humphrey’s handsome face were the 5 
pamports to the goodwill of these hone 

‘olk. i 
Every now and then Lady Bridgewctl 
would swoop down upon them, and 
Humphrey off to the house. 





She made many an effort to get Barbara 
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join in the male festivities, too, but the girl 
would not. She preferred to sit with Mr. 
Griffiths, listening tothe rain pattering on the 
root, and dreaming soft, exquisite dreams of 


happiness. cS » 

Ly wish I could have carried off your little 

Jove,” Josephine said to Humphrey one even- 
there was an impromptu danée at the 

big house. ‘‘ She would have made quite a 

sensation |” me 

‘] think she is betéér where she ia,” 
Humphrey said, quickly, with a sort of com- 

ehensive glance around, 

“Qh! you cannot hide her for ever, 
OtHiello,” Iaugtéd Lady worth. “She 
is 00 beautifal.”” Ten more'seriously,“ You 
‘are not & jealotis than, I am sure, Humphrey.” 

She had dfopped into the Way of calling 
him by his Christian name quite easily. 

“Tams véry jealous man, I ‘Assure you,”’ 
was Hutiiphrey’s reply, given grimly; and 
then he landed. “I am ‘fot likely to be 
jealous of Barbara, Heaven ‘bléss' her!" he 
added, * a I may be about her. I don’t 
want her to spoiled, or to ‘have her head 
turned by Billy flattery.” 

“JT often wonder how it ia auch's lovely girl 
ig Bo inndcent and young! ” Josephine said, in 
‘the Bi way ; ‘‘ beondie in her almost un- 

‘state, alone with’ that ‘disreputable 
feother, ‘she ‘must have ‘attracted attention 
and admiration.” 

Humphitey flushed'for'a moment. The ating 
she meantto sonveyin hér words ‘tonched him 
for'an instint, then vanished. 

“I do not believe'the Whild’ éven'kuows she 
is pood- thich mtYvebeautifal!’’ he 
sid. “Ste “Was ‘told me di about. ‘herself, 
Podt Viftle G¥attre, théte ‘was not ‘much 
amaséthent ih ‘ier life—nothing bat ‘hard 
work’and sttrow. ‘Well,’ than ! we 
shall alter &!1 that now 1" 

Josephine was Nilent. She had rather hoped 
that Barbata ‘might have’ béen reticont‘abous 
her life fo Her dover, and that ‘something 
might be made from What. “Chis remark of 
Haniphrey’s wet that quéstion on'one side; it 
must be to the fature and her own brain’she 
Sal 

“ s' ‘ 

you hmmt up apy possible ‘connec- 
tion with the Verokers ?” she asked him, “ It 
would be a good opportunity now Barbara ia 
Wait Humiptirey hati 
rr was miost emphatic. 

“T shull leave the Verekera severely'aione., 

( want them, and Barbata Goeen’t want 

1 oE2 they are ‘her belongings they dould 
‘know ‘her “and ‘help her when the! needed 
them, 8o-elie cari dispense with them and their 

relationship now |" 
young man "’ 


"You most fiery-tempered 
cried Josephine, laagulintty. 
— was aie _ very closely to night. 
was getting a} insight ito his 
character than she had had _— 

“ Passionmté, ; jealous, reckless, alnrost to 
madness! If thoroughly roused it is a good 
nature to Work japon,” was ber brief oom- 
Mentary to herself. 

“I think Barbara has rather st her heart 


I 


=a8 


on finding out these relations all the same,” | 
she said, as she unfurled ber fan and waved | 


hg fro, ‘‘especially now’ she is’ going to 


Humphrey frowned fora second, 
She doe az L like,” was his answer, ‘‘and 
she ees A bave-no Ly to — on. we 
‘it, -I-hope yon will try Bac 
idensout of ‘her mind, Lady Daldceworth i 
te ngene I shall a you —_ but you 
there yourse umphrey ?”’ 
* -He bhook his oeed : 

“ Oly aday or two. I have to go toIreland 
‘look attet come important business, and I 
Woutd rather go the time Barbara is in-London, 
ae she Will not miss me so much,” 

. “Oh! dear!" Josephine declared; laugh- 
ingly, but giving him a quiet fixed glance all 
the same, “I am sorry, I feel slightly 
nervous at such an undertaking. I hope you 
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A ee et 
shall feel temptéd to keep her'under lock and Bat Barbara oouid not emule, ox be cven 
key till I bring her safely baok sgain.”' comforted. 
Humiphrey laughed, but not quite heartily. “Tf I bad never come to London!” she 


_“F have no'fear,” he said, ‘as Ae gave her his 
ator to’lead her to the dance’again. ‘Then he 
jist looked in her face for a moment, ‘and I 
am sure I can tras? you to guard and keep my 
treasure save from-all hatm."’ 

Josephine grew ‘a shade paler. 

‘Trust me! Ah! indeed, you csn.’’ She put 
her hand on his shoulder, ‘her heart thrilling 
as his arm eficircled Her waist. “No barm 
shall come to you or yours if I can prevent it, 
Humpirey!" shé said, in a low whisper that 


was full of passion,’ but’ ‘He séarcely héard it. 
He wasthin of Barbara, of the sweet hour 
they had ‘spent inthe afternoon whén another 


page of her simple, irlish life had been un- 
folded to him. 

He was, as'he said, a man fallof hot, jealous 
feelings where ‘his love was concerned. As he 
glanced round at the ‘niém scattered about he 
felt a thrill of gladnéss ‘that his darling had 
not left her nest titer the Rectory eaves, to 
come here to-night’ to be stared at, and flat- 
tered, as she midss stsnredly would have been. 

Ina vague sort’of way’he wished, for the 
first tinie, thia Visit 12 London could have been 
prevented ; but the tiéxt ‘moment he was re- 
prouching hitndelf for His selfishnése, and 
going beyotid tht finie fell to picturing the 
‘winter days when Barbara would stand at the 
‘al¥ar, and be blessed*as his wife. 

October passed way quickly, and November 
‘came. 

Lady Bridgeworth had said good-bye to her 
ee guest, and hér § had packed her large 

xes, 

Barbara clung to Owen Griffiths’ mother 
when she said good-bye. 

“You have been so good to me. I can 
meyer—never thank you enough !”’ she said, 
brokenly, and‘there were téars in Mr. Griffiths’ 
eyes too, as she kissed the girl’s lovely face. 

‘“‘Why, Barbara?” she said, lightly. ‘‘ You 
are Only leaving me for a few days. You 
will come back, darling!” 

“T shall cOme back,” the girl répdated. 
She glanced round her for a moment, and 
then shivered, “but ié will ‘not be the same— 
it will not be the sare!" 

‘* Nothing is quite the fame, darling! ” the 
older woman said gelttly. ‘ That is one'of the 
sad realities of life; but,” kissing hér avain, 
‘* there cannot be any great change in & fort- 
night, can there?"’ 

Barbara smiled. 

“Not very great,” she said; and then she 
had clang to the gentle, lame woman sgain, 
and kissed her, ahd thén had ran down ‘and 
jumped into the Tofchéster carriage that had 
called #0 take her to the station. Hor 
smiles s00n Gamé again as she travelled up to 
London, with Humphrey sitting beside her, 
holding her hand, every how and then whieper- 
ing some tender spéech in her ears. 

“We must be mercifal ahd leave them to 
“themselves,” Josephine had said to Muriel; 
and forthwith they withdrew to the other 
end of the saloon carriage and betook them to 
the papers. 

Dome firat 
ver y one, 
thom all ie the ‘shigawonth tora mansion ; 
but the next morhing the sebined as though 
it would be impobsible #0 live through ‘one 
day, to say nothing of fotitteén dthdrs, Hith. 
out a glimpse of her lover's handsomé’ face 
and tender eyes. _ : 

She had never let Humphtey tee 86 nitch 
of her real self as she did on this Morting. 
Té seemed as though Bhe cduld hot Tét hit go ; 
her little bande clung to his, And Hér' lovely 
eyes were fall of téara. 

Humphrey held her olose to his Heart, 
kissing her again and 9am. 

“ Don’é look at mé liké that, ry swéét,”’ he 
said to her hurriedly, yet earnéstly, “I shall 
not be able to Iéave you, and yet I must go. 
Barbara be brave, darling! You shall hear 


ve in London Was a 
by ® réy dinéd with 





said involuntarily, almost to herself, and then 
she shivered. Her lover understood ikat 
shudder better than words, and he wished 
with all his heart he could have altered hic 
plans and ‘stayed in town. He kndéw what 


London must mean to Barbara; bow all 
the misery and wretched old life must returs » 


to haunt her. 

He caressed her tenderly, whispering soft 
words of love and comfort in her edrs, and 
then he kiesed her farewell. He wonld mise 
his train if he did not go at once. He 
watched her go slowly up the stairs tiil she 
was lést to his sight. He had meant to have 
had a last word with Muriel about ‘her, to 
have Gonfided Barbara again to bis eister'’s 
gentle care; but he had no time, afd Muriel 
was nowhere near. As he hastily got into 
his coat, however, Lady Bridgeworth cime 
down the stairs, and Humphrey hastened 
eagerly towards her, 

“You will take every care of her? You 
will not let her get depressed or niicserable? 
I oan see this return to ‘London has made 
- tubappy. Don't'let her think too much. 

on't——_"’ 


Josephine ‘give ‘him her hand with a 
Bile. 

‘You can trast me, can you not, Ham. 
phrey ?” she said, in the soft way she always 
adsptéed when speaking to him now. 

He wrung ber hend. 

“Trast you? Yes, indeed!" he said, 
warmly ; snd then, with a few more words, ho 
was in the cab, and rattling away fo the 
station en route for the North. 

Josephine btood alone in the hail for a few 
moments after the door had been closed. She 
was apparently reading a letter, but the senso 
of the words did not reach her, She was shiuk- 
ing of the man who had just’ ‘driven away, 
whose firm, strong clasp still lingered abont 
her hand, and whose hearty faith and trast io 
her rabg still in her ears. 

Her infatnation for Humphrey Lascelles 
peered to grow miore and more every day. 
The pistion of her love, the bitternéss of her 
wounded Vanity and disappointment, ‘was 
keetier'and Keener. 

Her clever brain was always sebthing with 
a mhultitdde of thoughts, plane, ideas, with bat 
one goal to them all—how she conid best 
adcomplish the end which had seemingly 
escaped her altogether. 

‘At Himes it was an almost absolute imrpossi- 
bility, but at others she seemed to ‘seo glearas 
of light in the darkness, and to feel that hope 
néed hot die altogether in her passionate 
wonian’s heart. 

This jotriey to town had from the very firat 
given stretigth to this hope, and widened the 
gleams of light ; and Hamphrey's wbsence was 
im @very way satisfactory'to the ehd she had 
in view. 

‘*Tt is only justice,” she said to herself, as 
phe wént up the broad staircase. ‘As Cyril 
made me r 80 Shall she*snffer; and the 
day Will come’ when Humphrey, thotigh hé be 
ighdrant of share in the niatter, will thankx 
fate from his heart for having saved him from 
‘pdch & mafriage.’*" Her lips curled themselves 
into aéneer. “A poor, hysterical school-girl 
head “of his house, mistress ‘of Brackenbury 
Coukt! Why, the very notion is mion- 
btrous! '’ atid then Josephine made her way 
up to Barbara’s foom, and Knécked softly at 
the door. 

‘‘I¢ is only me, darling! May I come in? 
Ah! I fered ‘you would’ do thie, my dear 
child,’ putting daréisibg artns Abont the 
sfehider form Stottthed up ‘on the sofa. ‘* Now, 
are you nos absolutely the most foolivh litt!s 
child that ever bréathed? Orying your preity 
eyes out, and all bécause your lover is gone 
away for & few days? Oonie, Barbara, cheer 
up!'’ Lady Bridgeworth sat down oh the couch. 
and dréw the small figure towards her, ‘or T 


Steaware, sir, that the chaperonageof a beauty | from me every day #ix times a day, and you | shall think you are crying because you are lefs 
Barbara’s is a most onerous affair. 


I | know how I love you.” 


here with me!"’ 
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“Ah! you could not think that,” Barbara 
Said, earnestly. 

There were tears in her eyes, bat her cheeks 
were not stained; she had not been weeping. 
She looked as though she were feeling some 
emotion too intense for tears. 

** You know that is not true, Phina!”’ 

Josephine bit her lip, as she always did 
when the old familiar name sounded in her 
ears. It vexed her, and yet it gave her a sort 
of angry pleasare, for it was a sort of spur to 
her jealous hatred of this girl. It was a 
remembrance of the old wound that had never 
healed. She stroked the little hand she held 
gently. 

** Come, dry your tears, darling! We must 
be off, to start this most important work of 
— troussean. Mrs, Griffiths gave 
@ few instructions; but I know she intended 
to leave your garment quite in my hands,” 
Josephine stroked the masses of wonderfal 
hair, and rose with a little laugh. ‘It shall 
mot be my fault if Lady Lascelles is not 
charmingly dressed !"’ 

Barbara shivered suddenly. 

“*Oal don’t, Paina!” she said, hurriedly. 

“* Don't—what ?” Lady Bridgeworth laugh. 
ingly asked. ‘Why, Barbara, you are surely 
not so superstitious as to object to be called by 
your future name?” 

“Is ig so unlacky,” the girl said, almost 
dreamily, “so unlucky!” She passed her 
hand over her brow, and gave a quick, broken 
sigh. “Somehow, Phina,” she went on 
speaking, as though her thoughts must have a 
vent, “‘ somehow, | feel as though I were going 
to be anlucky. Everything seems different 
now—now Iam back in this horrible, oruel 
London. I daresay you think you have 
thought I have accepted all—all that has 
dhappened in a very strange, easy way. Down 
at Torchester it seemed so easy to under- 
stand!” She loosed.herscif from Josephine’s 
hold, and walked to the window, restlessly 
ooming and going to and fro. ‘‘I—I seemed 
to be in some quict, beautifal dream. Those 
dear, sweet people, that peaceful home, 
Mariel’s kindness, your kindness, and his—his 
love. It did not seem strange to me there, 
Phioa; bus now I am here’—she put 
ber band to her brow again—‘I feel as 
though I were awakened from the dream, 
and oan see Only realities. Ob! how I wish I 
had not come to London !’’ 

Josephine spoke to her gently—almost 
tenderly ; but there was a curious light in her 
eyes, and her face wore a strange expression 
of pleasure. 

This view of Barbara's sensitive character 
was unexpected, but none the less satisfactory. 
it mixzht be that the giri herself would prove 
anconaciously the strongess and ablest aoc- 
complice she could desire in furthering the 
plan she.had set her hearé upon. 

Bhe adopted a cirezsing tone of reproof, and 
argued with Barbara. 

“You are, indeed, a silly little child!’ she 
said, lightly. ‘' Dccams, indeed! Let me tell 
you your dreams are very substantial realities, 
i am sure you cannot call Hamphrey a dream 
if you are so complimentary to Mariel and 
myseif. Come, darling! you must shake off 
these low spirits. I amsorry, too, you should 
have come to London, if it is going to have 
guch a bad effect on you. After all, what can 
London do to you? The past is dead, and the 
fature is all suashine, unless,” and Lady 
Bridageworth's face psled a little, “‘ you have 
some definite reason for fearing something 
from somebody."’ 

She paused for the girl's reply. What if 
Cyrit Vereker had managed to commanicate 
With bia sister, and was at this moment close 
at hand? 

Sach a prospec: was not a pleasant one to 
Josephine Bridge worth ia any sense whatever. 
Barbara's words caused her to sigh suddenly 
from relief, 

*T have no definite reason—nodhing,'’ the 
girl said, speaking still in she same oppressed 
sort of fashion ‘ts is only a kind of pre- 
Jentiment—a feeling.” 





Josephine laughed, 

“Pcesentiment! feeling! Nonsense—all 
nonsense, Barbara. You must shake all this 
off. London can do you no more harm, poor 
child. It has done you enough already. Now 
will you make haste and get ready for our 
shoppiog? It is high time we started!" 

“I will be ready immediately,” Barbara 
said, hurriedly. 

She tried to put her depression on on: side, 
and with a few more words Josephine sailed 
away to eqaip herself for the drive also. 

Barbara stood where her hosiess bad left 
her for a few minutes; and then turniag to 
her table, took up the photograph of 
Gumphrey that stood on it, emiling up into 
her eyes so lovingly and trustworthy. With 
an abandon of love the girl pressed the un- 
conscious picture to her lips ani Iaid it 
agaiost her cheek, and then against her heart. 
A happier look came over her lovely face, and 
the sorrowful doubs went from her eyes. 

‘* Phina ia right,’ she said, softly to herself. 
“It is no dream; it is all reality—a glorious 
reality. I—I will forget the pazt, and think 
only of the fature. Oyril would forgive me, 
I know, and he wo not be jealous of 
Humphrey—my darling! my darling!" She 
put the portrait down, and covered her eyes 
with her hand. ‘‘Oh! Heaven! make me 
good and worthy of his love," she prayed ; and 
when she lifted her face her tears had gone, 
and she was smiling, for Barbara, through all 
her sorrowful and strange youth, had learned 
to throw her trast and faith on the Great 
Friend who never fails or falters. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
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OHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Lor» Rossensury's visit to Walter was not 
without an object. 

The consciousness of how deeply he was 
wrongiog him had inspired him with a sudden 
dislike to him, and he would gladly have 
removed him for ever from his path could 
such a thing be accomplished without actual 
crime. 

His disappointment was therefore intense 
when the artist refased to accept his offer and 
go abroad, 

In listening to the conversation between 
Lady Rosenbary and Walter, he had been 
further annoyed and troubled. Her ladyship’s 
private fortune was very large, and her pro- 
posed disposition of it galled him to the 
quick, 

Bat the facts which appeared to him the 
most menacing of all were the affection her 
ladyship had expressed for the artist, and her 
sudden recognition of the resemblance be- 
tween him and the late Lord Rosenbary. 

Woaen he recollected this, and the fact of his 
own likeness to the late Mrs. Loraine, he grew 
anxious. 

* Something must be done to check the 
friendship between her ladyship and Walter!" 
he had said again and again to himself, when 
brooding over the subject. ‘If they could 
per ig estranged from each other I should be 

e ” 


It was singular that while he was ignorant 
of the relationship existing between the two, 
he had viewed their friendship with in- 
difference ; bat now that the secret was known 
to him, their every word or glance of affection 
towards each other strack a pang of alarm to 
his heart! 

Bat how could he estrange them ? 

He might speak falsely to each about the 
other, bat the probabilities were that neither 
would believe him, and that his baseness 
would be revealed. 

Is was vain to hope that Walter would 
leave the country. 

Bui one courze presented itself to Rosen- 





bary, and that was to render 
worthy of her ladyship's affection Sw ad 

He thought earnestly of every plan 4 
which he might corrupt him, and had fiaally 
“—- upon a oe of action, 7 

2 knew that the artist had been so 
in his profession that he had seen liteot 
is popularly termed “ life,” and he imagined 
that, once plunged into a whirl of gaiety and 
vice, he would not pause in his down 
career until he had reached the lowest level, 

It was with this errand that he had now 
called upon Walter. 

It was singular with what facility Rosen. 
bary bad conceived and arranged in co 
mind every detail of his wicked plan. It had 
seemed more natural and easy to him than 
the eavesdropping of the previous day, venial 
as that act was in comparison. In fact, sinca 
the barriers of his virtue had been thrown 
down, Rosenbury was fast losing sight of all 
distinctions between right and wrong, 

As he now walked about the stadio, indulg. 
ing in rapturous praises of Walter's pi 
he was preparing himself for the evil work he 
had planned, 

“You shouldn't shut yourself up this way 
for a headache, Walter,” he pret. taking a 
seat. ‘‘ You are simply spoiling yourself, You 
should rash into the open air and throw off 
your lassitude!”’ 

‘That seems like good advice, my lord,” 
responded Walter, ‘' but it hardly suits me. 
When I have a headache, I cannot bear the 
jarring noise of the streete |’ 

“That's because you humour yourself too 
much, my dear Walter,” declared Rosenbary, 
‘You absolutely look feverish. Come with 
me into the streets. In trath, Walter, I came 
this evening to take you with me to my club. 
The cheerfal gaiety of the place will be jas 
the thing for you. Will you go?” ; 

As Walter's headache sprang from his 
heartache, and not from physical exhaustion, 
he accepted Rosenbury’s offer without hesita- 
tion, hoping to forget his sorrows for a few 
hours. 

“1 will be ready in a few moments, my 
lord,” he said, springing up, ‘if you will be 
good enough to amuse yourself in my ab- 
sence |” 

He retreated in the adjoining chamber, and 
Rosenbary proceeded to amuse himself in 
making an examination of the studio. 

The well-filled book.case, the statuettes, the 
pictures from the hands of foreign masters, 
the luxurious furniture were soratinised—no! 
a single ———, of the tastes and pursuits 

the artist esca is keen gaze. 

He then proceeded to the easel, and looked 
at Walter's last picture, 

For a moment the quiet dreaminess of the 
subject, the tropical beauty of the scene, and 
its charming priestess seemed to appeal to his 
higher and better nature; but & moment's 
survey of the maiden showed him that she 
was but a likeness of the Lady Geraldine, sud 
his heart was instantly filled with bitternc# 
and malice, : shi 

He felt strongly tempted to seize the ariist’s 
brush and dash oat the portrait that so di 
tarbed him ; but he conquered the temptation, 
promising himself that, under his 
tuition, Walter would soon become & m 
utterly ane Ap | — -4 the Lady Geral- 
dine, as well as Lady Rosenbary. 

Ashe turned away from the easel Wall 
re-entered the studio, equipped for the on 
As he approached his visitor, the si 
could not repress a pang of envy ¢ om _ — 
the superior personal appearan ’ 
for he realised how immeasurably Woes 
above him in every respect. Bat — 
bitter feelings were apparent in his mani 
as he exclaimed,— ot 
“ Raady ? Why, you're a model of prom 
ness, Walter !”’ ad 
“ My simple toilet is soon made !" respo® 
the artist. ‘Shall we go now?" oe 

Rosenbury ascented, and the young ‘ot 
proceeded to the ante-chamber, where 
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artist gave some directions to his valet, and 
thence into the atreet. 

“By the way,’ observed Rosenbury, care- 
lessly, as he drew the artist’s arm in hie 
own and led the way towards Pall Mall, 
“‘Lady Rosenbury called upon you to-day, 
did she not?” 

Walter replied in the affirmative. 

Rosenbury bit his lips with vexation. He 
had suspected that her oe would hasten 
to see her picture, and intended to offer 
her his escort, in order that she might have 
no more private interviews with Walter, and 
he was greatly annoyed on learning that the 
visit been already made. 

The evening air had a gratefal coolness to 
the artist's fevered brow ; and as they walked 
onwards he endeavoured Jo forget his own 
—— in the pleasant remarks of his com- 

nion. 
wa brisk walk soon brought them to the olub- 
house which Rosenbury favoured with his 
membership, and they were soon in its m3g- 
nificent dining: saloon, 

The dinner that followed was unexception- 
able, and Walter exerted himself to appear 
pleased with his enter:ainment. 

“Take some more wine,” said Rosenbury, 
filing his glaca, “ You are very temperate, 
I begin to think you are one of those persons 
‘who preach total abstinence!” 

“Not so,’ responded Walter, pois his 
glass to bis lips. “I use wine like all other 
good thinge—in moderation! ” 

“Take some more then. Let me fill your 
glags again! "’ 

And Rosenbury raised the decanter. 

“N» more, thank you, my lord!” said 
Walter, lasing his hand upon Rosenbury’s, 
*‘T have had all I desire!” 

Rosenbary especially desired to reduce the 
‘attist to a state of intoxication ; but although 
he was so gentle, there wes a firmness and 
fesolution in Walter’s manner that instantly 
convin him that any attempts to do s0 
would be perfectly futile. 

“It I could only get him intoxicated,” 
thought the baffi:d tempter, ‘‘ I would induce 
‘him to call upon the Lady Geraldine and 
upon Lady Rozenbury! He would of course 
then receive a dismiesal.from both houses, 
Bat his weaknesa does not lie in this direction. 
In what way then oan I corrupt him?” 

He devoted some thought to the subject 
while he finished his wine, and looked over 
be — papers after wards. os 

8 they prepared to take their departure, 
Walter somarhed,— 4 

“Will you not return with me to my 
‘studio, my lord? I can offer you some good 

‘ars ——’ 





“Oh, I haven't done with you yet,” said 
Rosenbury, pleasantly. ‘‘I want you to make 
& call with me before going home.” 

“ But I am inno mood for making calla——" 

“Ob, you'll eee no ladies. You needn't 
‘Speak to a person if you don't like. I won’s 
take a refusal |” 

‘Bo saying, Roeenbury drew Walter's arm in 
his own, and led the way to the street. 

The artist made no objections to the pro- 
Posed call, having corfidence enough in his 


“companion to foliow his gnidance implicity, 


— caring to return to his chambers so 
m, 

Rosenbury conducted him through several 
Streets, and fizally ascended the steps of a 
handsome but deserted-looking dwelling, and 
G8ve & peculiar knock upon the door, 

It was instantly opened, but very cautiously 
and only a few inches, and a person de- 
‘manded,— 

— is there?” 

osenbury responded with some words 
Walter could not aah. 

They were instantly admitted, and found 
themselves in front of another door of green 
baize,in the centre of which was a circalar 
pane of glass, through which a pair of eyes 
made a brief but searching survey of the 
intruders. 

The baizs door then swung open, and Rosen- 
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bury led the way up a flight of richly carpeted 
, Pp & Lig y carp 


“ What a singular house!” observed Walter: 
“* How many precautions they take with their 
visitors! It looks very odd!” 

Rosenbury smiled, and conducted his pro- 
posed victim into a large and brilliantly- 
lighted apartment, which was already weil 
tenanted, 


A glance at the tables, and the occupations 
of the men around them, instantly showed 
Walter the kind of house he had entered. 

It was a gambling house. 

“Pardon me, my Jord,” he said in a low 
tone, ‘‘bat do you frequent such places as 
this?" 

‘*No,"" responded Rosenbary, involuntarily 
colouring. ‘‘In fact, I have been here but 
once. A friend introduced me last week, and, 
aa I found it very pleasant to look on, it oo- 
curred to me that you might aleo.” 

“I can see no pleasure in such things,"’ 
responded Walter. 

‘* Were you ever in such a place before ?”’ 

The artist replied in the negative. 

‘* Then come with me and look at yonder 
table and watch the players. You will soon 
become interested in the game!” 

Walter accompanied his guide, as requesied, 
and watched the prageese ofthe game. 

Rwenbury said truly that he had been 
in the place but once before, Whatever his 
faults and weaknesses, gambling did not fiad 
& place among them. He, therefore, took 
little interest ia it himself, bat ocoupied him- 
self in tartively watching his companion. 

Bat he seemed Aoomet to be disappointed. 

Not the faintest flash of excitement came 
to the artist’s pale cheek, not the slightest 
eparkle of interest to his violet eyes, He 
looked on, it is true, but only from a feeling of 
politeness to his conductor. 

Rosenbary bit his lips with chagrio. 

** You do not enjoy the play?” he asked. 

‘*To be frank, Ido not. And I think you 
enjoy it scarcely more, my lord ?"” 

“Ob, I think it very exciting,” responded 
Rosenbury; but perhaps you would prefer 
roulette. Let me show you!” . 

He conducted the artiat to a roulette table, 
and explained its mysteries to him, staking a 
little money himself in order to interest 
Walter in the game. 

“‘ This is the game of the German watering- 
places,"’ he observed, ‘‘and a charming one it 
is, There—I’ve lost! Ill try again!'’ 

He did so, and won. 5 

‘* See what I have gained!" he eaid. “Try 
your luck now !"’ 

Walter shook his head. 

* T have no interest in it,” he observed. 

“ No interest In it—and you so impulsive, so 
ardent in your feelings! To hear you talk, 
oae would think you were an old man who 
had outlived bis youthfal excitability!" 

“My principles would not allow me to 
gamble, my lord, even if I took an interest in 
the pursuit,” said Walter, gravely. ‘See 
that poor man there watching the turn of the 
wheel to see what fortane will bring him! 
Notice hia countenance, my lord. It ia a 
picture of agony and suspense! Who would 
wear out his life with such corroding emotions, 
it they could look at the matter from a dis- 
interested point of view?" 

“ Bat look at him now, Walter!" returned 
Rosenbary, eagerly, “He has won. His 
countenance is the image of joy and relief, 
which are all the keener and sweeter by con- 
trast with his lave suspense !"” 

“‘ Troe, my lord ; but whata life, to alternate 
like a pendalam between such extremes of 
emotion!” 

‘You would change your opinion, if you 
shonld win something.” y 

“Not so, my lord. I doubt if anything 
could give me love for play. You eee I am 
absorbed in other things—pioctares and paint: 
ing—and this sort of thing lacks to me the 
element of interest. I have read a great deal 
about gambling. my lord, but this is the first 





I have seen of it. I think, however, it will! be 
qnite enough!" 

Rosenbary made another effort to interest 
the artist, taking a seat at a table and affect- 


ing great enthasiaem in his play; bat the. 


resuls was only that Walter, as soon as he 
could do so, proposed a return to his studic. 

‘“‘ Bsffisd again!” thought the tempter, 23 
they left the place. ‘He will not drink. Ha 
will not gamble. His ‘principles’ stand ia 
the way of everything. He seems determin: 
to be a pattern of saintship, and hold himseif 


up to the admiration of Lady Rozenbury and 


the Lady Geraldine!" 

He walked with the artist as far as the 
chambers of the latter, and said, as Walter in- 
serted his latch key,— 

‘I think I won't go up with you. I havean 
engagement, late as it is. You will call vpon 
me soon?" 

‘I should be pleased to do so,” was the 
reply, ‘but I leave town to-morrow for the 
sea coast!” 

Rosenbary drew a sigh of relict 

* Te’s pleasant out of town this hot weather,” 
he observed. ‘' S3all you be long gone?” 

“IT do not know, my lord—several months, 
I think!" 

_Rosenbary was delighted with this informa. 


tion. 

If the Lady Geraldine really loved the ar- 
tist, as he was inclined to think she did, he 
would now have a favourable opportanity tc 
supplant him in her affections ! 

Aftor expressing a few hypocritical regrets 
that he was to be deprived of the pleasure of 
Walter's society, and desiring him tu write to 
him, and let him know how he Jiked his coun- 
try retreat, Rosenbury bade him good-evening 
and departed. 

There was an exultant feeling in the heart 
of Lord Rosenbary as he sauntered down the 


t, 
a felt that he had now the field to him. 


Walter looked after him with a puzzied ex- 
presalon on his countenacce. 

‘‘I wish I knew what to make of hie Jor#- 
ship's sudden friendship for me,”’ he thought, 
“I cannot be so foolish as to think that the 
death of my mother, his nurse, can have so 
changed his feelings towards me! I am the 
same man I was before, when he disliked me— 
and I begin to think that he has not yon 
ohanged! Why was he so anxious that 
should gamble this evening? He seemed 
annoyed at my repeated refusals, and yet I 
could see that he had no particular interest in 
the game!” 

Still thinking on this subject, he went up to 
= chambers, where Parkin was waiting for 

im. 

‘The packing's all done, sir,” said the valet. 
rising, ‘‘'and everything's ready for a start ia 
the morning. I’ve spoken to a cabman, sir. 
Does your head feel better now, sir?” 

‘¢ Yes, Parkin, the cool air has done it good. 
It is quite late, and I will not keep you up 
longer if you like to retire! ”’ 

With a quiet good-night to his valet, the 
young master passed into his studio. 

The night that followed was to him one of 
sleeplesenesa and anguish. Sach dark hours 
he had never known before, but through thei 
darknees there came to him at last a kind cf 
resignation to his fate. 

At an early hour the following morning he, 
with his valet, departed for the sea-coast. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
I tell thee thou'rt defied. — Scott. 


As Lady Rosenbury conducted the Lady 
Geraldine to their waiting carriage from 
Walter’s studio, she felt a personal humilia- 
tion in the return of Loraine—so keenly did 
she sympathise with the young artist, She 
had seen his sudden look of despair, and well 
understood its cause, and her heart bled for 
the anguish which she believed to be without 
consolation, 
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Bhe had .thonght. that the artist, with his 
great genius and personal beauty, might have 
won-the heart of her lovely companion ; but 
knowing the pride of the Lindenwooda so well, 
she had no hope that _suoh love, had Geraldine 
felt any, would. survive an introduction to 
Loraine as Walter’s father. 

‘Poor Walter ! "’ aheaighed, aa they seated 
themeelves in the carrisge and drove home- 
wards. ‘I thonghthig-father was dead. It's 
& pity he didn’t die!” 

“‘ It must be hamiliating to Mr. Loraine to 
have such a parent,” replied the Lady Geral- 
dine, in her low even tones, unbroken by the 
faintest emotion, ‘ It seems inoredible. that 
that man can behis father!” 

Lady Rosenbury sighed deeply, mentally 
deciding that-.her. companion did not love 
Walter, and hardly. knowing whether to rejoice 
or grieve over her supposed discovery. 

Her sympathies, however, «were all, with 
Walter, and she resolyed to.do everything in 
her power to mitigate the terrible disappoint- 
ment which had befallen him; but her manner 
was as cordial and tender as uaual when she 
set Geraldine down at Lindenwood House. 

The Lady Geraldine made her adieux in a 
thoughiful and abstracted manner, which did 
not depart even when she entered her morn- 
ing-room and flang herself into a chair. 

In truth, she was wondering what the artist 
had been about to say when Loraine inter- 
rupted them. 

killed as was. the charming, belle in all 
the signs of love,.ske had not detected that 
Walter loved. ber. Whether it was that she 
deemed her rank an effectual barrier between 
them, whether she estimated her :attractions 
below their value, or whether her eyes were 
blinded because her own -affections were 
enlisted, time:alene could show. 

But whatever its subject, she;sank :into a 
reverie that had in it more of, sadness.than 


joy. 

Suddenly a light tap was heard at the door, 
and.a pleasant voice inquired,— 

‘Are you here, Lady. Geraldine? May I 
come in?" 

Géraldine replied in the affirmative. 

The, next moment:.the..owner of the voice 
entered. 


manner as-when.Lord Rosenbury visited him 
some hours earlier, but his face was far more 
haggard sand ghastly, and his eyes.had a 
wilder snd-more troubled expression, 

Geraldine was startled at the change in his 
aspect, 

‘Why, uncle,"’ she exclaimed, ‘you are 
very ill! Have you sent fora physician?” 

‘Nonsense. Iam not ill!” returned the 
Earl, seeming annoyed. ‘“ The truth is, Geral. 
dine, I exerted myself too much last night, 
and’ the excitement has. brought on that old 
pain at my heart!’ 

As he spoke, he pressed his hand against 
his side. 

“Oaght you not to see a physician {about 
that pain, uncle?” 

‘*No, no. Dootorsare all alike. They like 
to make out a‘bad-case. Why, Horton, our 
family physician, you know, says I have got 
heart-disease! Oh, they are ‘all blumderers, 
and worse !”’ 

The Lady Geraldine looked grave. 

She remembered that Dr.’ Horton, a*most 
learned and skilfal physician, had said several 
months before thatthe Earl was affticted with 
heart-disease, and hé had added’ privately, in 
addressing her, that a sudden and ‘terrible 
shook might kill him. 

“I wish you*would send for’ Dr. Horton, 
uncle,” she said;“with some concern. 

“Nonsense, Geraldine. I-am*all right. I 
wish to talk of something else—of a-gubject 
that is very near-my heart! I sent for you 
some time ago, but Mrs. Tomlins* could not 
find you in the house,”’ 

“T have been out, and have just-returned.” 

The Earl gave her a -quick, suspicious 


glance. 

“ Been out?”-he repeated. ‘' Where have 
you been?” 

A suddden flush stained the maiden's cheek, 
per was gone before it was noticed, and-she 
replied, — 

‘*I visited the studio: of Mr. Loraine} to 
look at his new pietare.”’ 

The Earl looked » unsatisfied, 


manded,— 
** Was that the only place:you visited? " 
“The only one?” 
His lordship. began -to lookvrelieved, and 


and -de. 


_ She was Mrs. Tomling,. an. educated, refined | asked 


woman, . of .middle age, ‘who shad formerly 
been the governess to the Lady Geraldine, and 
who was now retained by her fonmer charge: 
as & companion. and friend. 

She was devotedly. attached 40 the, veautifal 
heiress, and. .was in, return ; but .the 
Lady Geraldine’s strong, native sense. and 
superior jadgment were her own. best advisers, 

» and .ber companion;was. completely ignorant 
of the tendencies of her heart. 

‘‘¥ou bave been ont, Lady .Geraldine?"” 
she said,, glancing at-the bonnet. and tot, 
which.had. not yet been remeyed. ‘I .have 
been leoking for you.. The: Earl has sent his 
page to. request your, attendance in the 
library !”’ 

‘“Has he?” inqnizedthelady, indifferently, 
‘* Ig she. Earl better, Mrs. Tomlins ?” 

“ The page sayé.he is.aboutthe same. . He 
certainly. must-have a fearful. headache. I 
dope be wan't be-seriously.ill ?"’ 

ldine made.no-reply. 

Bhe affection existing..between her and, the 
Earl was not worthyshe.mame. -It- ia.true 
that his lordship:had :»made efferts te win her 
love, but shere was so littieheart in his demon- 
strations that the clear-sighted maiden had 
treated them with silent indifference. Bat, 
although she did net- yield him the affection 
of a niece, she willingly gave him the respect 
and obedience due him-as her uncle and 
personal guardian. 

‘\I will go down and»see-my. unole now, 
Mra. Tomlins,” she said, at length, removing 
her streets garments, ‘ Ig healone ?” 

‘* Yes, my lady—quite.alone |!” 

The Lady Geraldine gave a few touches to 
her teiiet, andproceeded to the library, where 
she found the Karl alone and awaiting her. 

He wasas nervous and apprehensive in his 


on Who went‘with you?” 
‘Lady Rosenbury. Her ladyshipoalled for 


Se picture’ new: belonging 
to her. 

‘Oh, +bat’s verv well, Geraldine. I am 
glad to see you'so intimate with Lady Rosen- 
bury. ‘She is a oharming’ and~very lovely 
woman, Did—did you see or meet anybody 
while you were out? \(Was--was .anybody 
hanging:about ‘the house when you returned ? " 

The maiden began to fearthat;the Earl was 
losing his senset—-his questions were 60 
‘strange, and his. manner:so -mervous and 
disjointed, 

‘*T sawno onedurking about the house, nor 
did I:meet any one whom I:knew,’’: she re- 


mood. ‘(But why do you ask such strange 
questions, uncle?’ 

The Earl glanced: over his shoulder, and at 
the windows where the curtains had been 
— and ‘then heoreplied, ‘with a. forced 
augh,— 

“Strange questions! Are they strange? 
‘Well, I didn’t know but some thief ‘might 
ibe thinking.o j/entering the house. You.-have 
@ great many jewels, Geraldine, and-there is a 
great deal of family plate,-and I shonldn’t be 
surprised if any attempt--were made to steal 
them!” 

This explanation by no means satisfied the 
maiden. 

“ Sach: fears are groundless, uncle,” she 
said, ‘‘I have had my jewels along time, for 
they were my mother’s, and the plate has been 
in the family for many years. Why this 
sudden anxiety about thém?” 

**QOh, you couldn’) understand if I was to 
explain » the. oase,”: returned the Karl, im- 
patiently, and as if desirous. of changing, the 





sponded, gently; determined to - humour his- 


$d 
| subject. ** Besides, Lhave no wish to:alarm 
you. Let us proceed to the business for which 
I desired your presence. But draw your chair 
& little nearer.”’ 

-‘The-maiden did-so, while the Earl seemed 
“ crouch into the depths of his great onahioned. 

air. 

‘* The—the curtains are down, Geraldine?” 

** Yes,.uncle,:and the room is quite. gloomy, 
“You would feel better to have morelight. Let 
«me draw-aside jast one of the curtaing|”" 

“Not for the .world—not for the :world!” 
cried the Earl, stretching out his hand. to. de. 
} tain her as she half arose. “ I.don’t. wantthe 

— I ee = a 

“Very «w unole,” said Geraldine 

soothingly, .endeavouring to. conceal. her gur. 
rise-at this.etrange excitement. “ If you pre. 
er this gloom I would not touch the curtaing,” 

The Earl sank back into the depths.of, hig 
chair, and. drew.a breath of relief. 

‘t My dear Geraldine,” hesaid, atter.apanse, 
‘‘T bave been a father to you, have.I nos, since 
I became your guardian?" 

“You eve very kind to.me,”. asserted 


the mai 

‘* Have I not.done everything that a father 
would :chave.done;for your education, Geral. 
dine? The governess selected for you by 


continued in her poat.by me, and you have had 
-the first. masters;in.all accomplishments," 
_‘tIt is. trae,” replied the wondering Geral- 


e. 

‘‘Ehave never heaitated to falfil all your de- 
sires as soon as they were uttered,” continued 
the Earl, seeming to.find comfort in reflecting 
upon his just.dealings.with. hia niece. ‘ You 
desired to spend a: year or-¢wo abroad, to have 
the advantages of travel before entering society, 
sand I accompanied -you. In fact, Geraldine, 
have you ever named a:wish which I have 
not gratified ?"’ 

Geraldine reflected.a.moment, and then re- 


‘You are right, unole. Le rarsenpene | 
aobeeyeetoane. Bat why do you recall 
. ] ” 

‘‘ Because I wish to show you.that I have 
acted as a.father to you, and: have right to 
your filial obediance and trust!” 

‘*But have I not. always. been. obedient, 
uncle?” demanded the. Lady Geraldine. “It 
you have done your duty to me,.bhave Iyfailed 

mine ‘to you?” 

‘No, no, Geraldine, You have bees always 
good, always noble. I was.not thinking of 
the past, but of the fature. Tooome to the 
point, my dear child, you are. now:mineteen 
years of age, and are in the height of your 
first season, a beauty and a belle, Youhave 
received eligible offers, which you have seen 
fit to. deoline. Heretofore, 1. have found no 
fault with you for these: refusals, On, the 
contrary, I have rejoiced in shem, they giving 
me hope of keeping you with me dor some 
pees yet to brighten my loneliness. But 

opes are selfish. If Dr. Horton’s words were 
& prove true, and if I have really cheart- 

isease, you are liable-to.be left without & 
relative at ong pened. Therefore, I.desire to 
see you married! " 

The Lady Geraldine blushed, but xemained 
silent. 

‘Tell me, my child,” continued the Earl, 
anxiously, ‘are you heart-free?” 

The quick flushes on the maiden’s face 
.deepened,.and her head sank lower uponiber 
breast. : 

Unased.as was the Earl to. reading the 
workiogs of a woman’s. heart, he ooul not 
fail to read aright these indications.in : 
dine. i 

‘« You do love some one shen, my.dear? he 
said, a look of pleasure dashing soross the 
sombreness of his countenance. ‘Iam @ 
to find igs0. Who is it youlove?” 


He waited in vain for a reply. 

“Ia it he of whom you spoke last evening, 
Geraldine ?’’ 2 

A alight inclination of the head answere 
| him. 





your dear mother, +he late Countess, has been , 
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wand yst, from some womanly caprice, you 
nave rejected hia? ‘Ab, ‘like all women, you 
like to feel your power, Geraldine ! As perfect 
ag you ‘seem, you ike to — with the heart 
you ‘have canght, ‘my dear. Well, well, a 
word will recall him——’’ 

“Jo whom do you refer, uncle?” ‘asked 
Geraldine, lifting her’ head. 

wWhy, you pretty ceqtette, to Lord Rosen- 
pary, of course! Did you not confess your 
love for him last evening, and, on my* ‘men. 
tioning his*name, did not your pride and 
modesty take the ‘alarm,'and you deny the 
love you had just confessed ? He loves you 
ag much as you love him——”’ 

“You are mistaken, uncle,” interrupted 
Geraldine. ‘‘I do not love Lord Rosenbary in 
the least, I do ‘not regard him “with more 





fentiments towards him, and has ceased to 
expect from me any return for his love."’ 

“I¢is you who are mistaken, Geraldine,” 
responded the Earl. “Or are you simply 
playing the coquette ?” 

“Not I!” replied the maiden, with a slight 
hauteur. You know, unole, that I always 
speak the trath—even in jest—and therefore 
you canimplicitly believe me when I repeat 
that I donot not love Rosenbury, and that 
my refasal of his hand was final !"” 

The Farl could noé resist the conviction 
that she meant what ‘she said, and that the 
mit of Lord Rosenbury ‘would receive no 
encouragement from:her. 

He frowned darkly’ at her, and his tones 
were discordant, as he said,— 

“ Bat, Geraldine, I saw Rosenbury before 
py and-gave him hope that he would win 


‘Then you must see him, uncle, and take 
back the encouragement you gave him!” 

“That I cannot, will not do! Itis essential 
tomy happinees and welfare that you should 
any him. Is he not in every way an eligible 
match for even the Lady Geraldine Summers? 
He is the last scion of the ancient House of 
Rosenbury, the bearer of that honourable 
name and title, and owner of the Rosenbury 
estates. Whatican you wish for more?” 

“I will tell you,” responded Geraldine, her 
face glowing with emotion. ‘I should want 
in the one.I love a heart to feel for the woes of 

, & heart to love and cherish me, a soul 
to appreciate all that is beautifal and sublime, 
and a mind thai is elevated-and aspiring. 
These requiremerita Lord Rosenbury lacks. 
He is well enough, perhaps, in his way, but 
T cannot accept him!” 

“T am to understand, then, thas he to 
whom you havegiven your heart, Geraldine, 
has all these qualifications,” remarked his 
lordship, sneeringly. ‘Tell me, Geraldine, 
are ps engaged to marry any one?"’ 

“Tam not!” 

‘Then listen to me,” said the Earl, with 
evident relief, ‘It is absotately necessary to 
me, Geraldine, that you wed with Lord Rosen- 
bury. I appeal to that filial obedience you 
have ever shown towards me!” 

“ Why is this marriage so necessary to you, 
uncle?” 

The Earl hesitated, but a glance at the 
determined countenance of the maiden de- 
cided him to be frank, and he replied,— 

“ Because I am in debt—greatly in debt! I 
have managed to keep my oreditors at bay, 
but when the session of Parliament is over I 

now not what may happen. I must have 
aid from some quarter. Rosénbury is de- 
Votedly in love with you ; and ‘Héaring of my 
embarrasements has offéred to “settle fifty 
thoteand pounds upon me on the day you 
matty him. This’ Will not‘ only reliéve me 
from all my debts, bat will give’me a hand- 
some surplus, npon which, with my tents and 
Other sources of ‘inode, I can live hand- 
Bomely | ’’ 

“So Lord Rosénbury would purchase his 
Wife !” commented the Lady Geraldine, with 
& Smile. ‘He shall not outbid me, dear 
Uncle. I havea fortune of over a hundred 


that sam. You should have applied to your 
niece rather than a stranger !”’ 
‘You cannot carry out your generous design, 
Geraldine,” (replied the Earl, with bitter 
emphasis. “It is out of your power. You 
are not yet of age. You cannot sign away 
any of your money, nos even to me.” 
‘*But you can use what you need, uncle——”’ 
“* You forget that I am only your guardian— 
not the guardian of your fortune. It is looked 
after and guarded by three gentlemen, who 
would lore every penny of their own before one 
nny of yours should be wrongfully used or 
in any way misapplied. Generous as you are, 
my dear dine, you oan assist me only by 
Ben oy Rosenbury !"’ 

“ Bat if I were to marry some one else, I 
could bestow the moiéy tpon you, uncle? 
Once married, I could give you what I liked!"’ 

“Your husband would object to such gene- 
rosity, Geraldine. Very few men would wil- 
lingly lose fifty thousand pounds at one stroke, 
Besides, I have been thinking, since Rorenbury 
left me, that you cannot give away such sums 
at all, and that the money would have to come 
from Rosenbury’s own fortune! "’ 

© Geraldine looked disappointed. 

‘I would have helped ‘you if I could, uncle,” 
she said. ‘‘Oan you not economise in some 
way 80 that your rents may pay your debts?” 

‘‘Nonsense. That is a woman's refage— 
economy! I midst keep on living, and I will 
not drag out my existence on any of my estates 
without cOmpatiy ‘and in economy. If you 
—, desire to aid me, you will marry Rosen- 

ry!” 

*'T cannot ! replied the maiden, firmly. ‘‘To 
do so would be to act contrary to all the teach- 
ings I ever received from my dear parents. 
They enjoined me never to wed any one to 
whom I could not give my heart, Their mar- 
‘ried life'was blissfal, because they loved each 
Other ; and I am sure if my father, whom I re- 
tember better, were still alive, he would tell 
ae I ~ doing right in rejecting Lord Rosen- 

jury ” 

The Earl groaned, ‘and hid his ghastly coun- 
ténance with his hands. 

Thére was'a short pause, and then he lifted 
his wales boy 

“Tam the place of your father now, 
Geraldine, and my commands are as if they 
come ffom him. ‘You remember how often 
and how tenderly he spoke to you of his younger 
brother ?” 

Geraldine assented. 

“Had ‘he ‘known that that brother was to 
suocééd him “he would hardly have séttled so 
much a even upon his daughter; bat 
‘he ‘thought ‘me déad, and supposed that a 
distant Kitiérian would take his name and 
place. His fond care for you, Geraldixe, was 
gtoss injustice to me.” 

“ Bat you have the entailed estates?” 

Very “true; still I am _in debt, and in 
urgent neéd of money. You must marry 
Rosénbury. As your uncle, your guardian, your 
second father, I demand your obedience !”’ 

The Lady Geraldine grew pale as she compre- 
hended what a conflict there was likely to be 
betwéén their two Wills, each, perhaps, equally 
determined, and she replicd,— 

‘The days of forced marriages have gone by 
for ever, unole! And I question if even Lord 
Rosenbury would drag an unwilling bride to 
the altar?" 

‘* You will brave me then, Geraldine?" 

‘*T will not marry Rosenbury !” 

The Earl’s countenance became fairly livid 
With rage, 

Totally unused to the slightest contradiction, 
he had expected that he had but to command, 
and the Lady Geraldine would yield « cheerful 
if unwilling obedience. 

“Take care, take care, my lady!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘' You have yet to learn what it is 
to brave my authority. You fancy that I have 
no means to compel you to obedience—bat you 
will soon find yourself mistaken |” 

‘‘Indeed!"’ exclaimed the undaunted 
maiden. ‘ How oan you force mse to marry a 





thousand pounds, and you shall have half of 
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your threats—a man whom I begin to cordially 
detest? You may drag me to the altar, bus 
can you make me yield assent to the questions 
of the clergyman, or can you find one who will 
not give me his protéction when I claim it? 
I would have assisted yon in your pecuniary 
troubles if I could, but as to your thréats, I 
defy you to exectite them!” 

‘“* And thia is your decision?” 

sis.” 

Lindenwood realised that the dauntless 
spirit of the Lady Geraldine was not to bo 
lightly intimidated, but be could not realise au 
once the strong and patient resolution of which 
she was capable. 

He believed that as women were physically 
weaker than men, their courage was pro- 
portionately less, and that a long and de- 
termined exercise of authority could break 
down the strongest will «© woman ever 
possessed. 

Whether he was mistaken or not he had 
yet to prove. 

Geraldine did not quail before his angry 
gaze, nor did her eyelids droop, and the Earl 
became thoughtful. 

He wondered who was the person who had 
won her love, and whether this person might 
not soon declare an answering passion for her. 
Becoming alarmed at this thought, he re- 
flected whether it was not possible to remove 
her a few days from any possibility of en- 
countering her unknown lover until he had 
subjected her wiil to his own. 

He had other and more powerfal reasons 
for wishing to absent himself from London 
for a week--reasons which now made him 
haggard and pleepless, and plunged him ina 
terrible anguish. 

“Geraldine,” he said at length, ‘can 
nothing move you to consent to my dearest 
wish ? Oh, how my heart painsme! Will you 
not, to save my life from this fearful diseass 
preying upon me, do what I desire? Will you 
kill me by your disobedience ?” 

“* Not willingly, dear uncle!" #aid Geral. 
dine, moved to tears at this appeal and the 
Earl's supposed suffering. ‘‘I would do any- 
thing short of perjuring’ myself to make you 
happy. Command me in anything else, and 
I will obey. In'this'thing alone I refuse to 
obey you!” 

The Earl groaned, and pressed his hands to 
hia side ‘against his heart, which beat quite 
disturbedly. 

Moved with compassion, the Lady Geral- 
dine arose and laid her hand on his hot brow, 
af if to dispel the’ headache under Which ho 
suffered, and’ also to ‘express her tender pity 
for his terrible malady. 

The maiden was usually chary of her 
caresses, and not more than once or twice in 
the course of her existence had she bestowed 
them upon her uncle; but desiring to ‘soften 
the blow of her continued refuesl, her heart 
prompted her to bestow a daughter’s tender- 
ness upon him. 

‘Oh, uncle, can’é I do something to ease 
that terrible psin? ” she asked, ina trembling 
tone. ‘‘San’t Dr. Horton help you!" 

“T saw him the other day,” faltered the 
Earl, ‘‘and he advised me to run outin the 
country fora week. He says this hot dusty 
airis very bad for me, and I should have a 

| little rest. But I cannot go——” 

‘Oh, yes, uncle! Oh, yes, you can!" ex- 
claimed the Lady Geraldine, falling into the 
trap as her unole had expented. “ Let us go 
immediately. Let us startin the morning. I 
will go with you, uncle, so as to cheer you if 
you ehould be lonely, and a few days in the 
freeh, sweet sir would restore you to yourself, 
Indeed, you do not know kow badly yon look, 
Let us hasten, uncle, to follow the doosor’s 
advice.” 

“Since you insist upon it I yield. Bat 
where ehall we go, Geraldine?" 





“ Why, to your estate on the seacoast, 
uncle—to Rock Lind, of courses, where you 
will have the salé air and gca-breezes. Will 


man whom you have made hatefal to me by |. you go to-morrow, uncle?” 














morrow?” 


bours?” 


comfort!" 


at least. 


my possessions, and there I shall have an 


attract some dreaded enemy, or reveal him too 
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‘Yes, Geraldine. Oan you be ready by to- 


Geraldine assented. 

‘** Then leave me now, my child, that I may 
try to sleep a little before my journey. Let 
your maid pack to-night what few things you 
‘will need for a week's stay at Rock Land. But 
will you not pe lonely there, Geraldine, with 
no one but me, and with no near neigh- 


‘No, ancle. I am only too glad to have 
an opportunity of doing something for your 


Lady Geraldine kissed the fevered fore- 
head on which her hands had rested, and re- 
treated to her own apartments to give direction 
for the proposed journey. 

When the door had closed behind her the 
Earl's eyes brightened fitfully, and a triam- 
phant smile curved his lips as he muttered,— 
“ My heart-disease, with which Horton has 
frightened me, has served me one good purpose 
Geraldine will go with me to Rock 
Land, the loneliest and most secluded of all 


Opportunity of breaking her will! She shall 
yield to me, or she shall die! I will remain 
until—until this horrible weight, this awful 
fear, departs from me!” 
He glared about him in the semi-darkness 
of the library like a wild animal brought to 
bay, and almost asif he expected some dreaded 
shape to appear from the depths of the gloom. 
As soon as he could control his singular 
nervousness, he summoned his page and com- 
manded him to light the gas, which was done, 
And then, as if fearfal that the glare would 


plainly to menacing eyes, he had it toned down, 
and the windows more securely covered. 

His next movement was to write a note to 
Lord Rosenbury saying that he was about 





to visit one of his estates for the purpose 
of trying the effect of a few days’ seclusion 
upon his obdurate niece, and that he would 
acon let him know the resalt. Having sent 
thie to be posted, he gave his mind up com- 
etely to the apprehensions that occupied 
im during the day. 
At an early hour the next morning, the 
carriage was brought round to the door, the 
page was sent by his master to see that no 
one was larking in the vicinity, and with un- 
seemly haste the Earl made hia way from the 
door to the carriage while Lady Geraldine 
and Mrs. Tomlins followed him at a more 
leisurely pace. 
The page mounted with the coachman, and 
the carriage set out for the station, leaviag 
Lady Geraldine’s maid to follow with the 
loggage. 
Daring the transit from Lindenwood House 
to the station, the Earl remained in his 
corner, with the blinds drawn, and apparently 
fall of apprehension leas some one should 
suddenly stop the carriage and confront him. 
Arrived at the station, the page was again 
made to look up and down the platform, and 
describe the appearance of the various 
loungers, before the Earl himself thrust out 
his head from the carriage window, and took 
a hasty survey of the scene. 
The page ascribed this conduct to a fear of 
dans from his lordship’s many creditors, and 
even Geraldine shared that opinion. 
The transit was made besween the carriage 
and waiting room at last; bat Geraldine 
noticed that her uncle's nervousness seemed 
to increase until the moment of departure, 
and that he did not breathe freely unsil they 
were seated in the train and whirling along 


towards Rock Land. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Oh my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calmness, 
May the winds blow till they have ’wakened 
death ! — Othello. 
Equality is no rale in love’s grammar. 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 





Nor until thoy were fairly on their way to ! 


the sea-coast did Parkin venture to ask of his 
young master, Walter Loraine, the place of 
their destination, and he then did so in order 
to break upon the gloom in which the young 
artist was enshrouded. 

“We are going to the east coast, Parkin,” 
was the artist's reply, “ to a wild and romantic 
spot, where there are chalk cliffs, and rocks, 
and caverns hollowed out by the waves—a 
place where you cannot fail to learn much and 
enjoy yourself. There is a small village three 
miles distant from the spot where we shall 
encamp, and quite nearus will be the mansion 
of a nobleman who occasionally visita the 
place in summer.” 

“Are you acquainted with the nobleman, 
sir?’’ Parkin farther ventured to ask. 

The artist nodded. 

There was a pause, during which the valet 
watched his master’s countenance with a look 
of wistfal affection, and then he broke in upon 
his sad reverie by asking, 

‘Is the house a grand one, sir?" 

** You will soon see for yourself. It belongs 
to the Earl of Lindenwood, and the place is 
called Rock Land.” 

In making this answer the artist seemed to 
have recalled some memory of the past, for 
his face flashed and paled, and became sadder 
than before. 

In fact, the summer previous, aitracted by 
the wild beauty of that part of the coast, he 
had spent some days in the vicinity of 
Rock Land, and in one of his frequent excur- 
sions among the rocks, had firat met Lady 
Geraldine Sammers. It was there he had 


begun psinting her portrait, an occupation 
which had lasted many weeks after their 


return to town, and there that he had begun 
to love her, 

By some strange inconsistency, he had 
chosen this spot, hallowed by so many 
memories of her, as a place in which to teach 
himeelf to forget her. 

The remainder of the journey was made in 
almost unbroken silence, the valet not daring 
to intrude farther upon hig master’s thoughts. 

On arriving at the little village mentioned, 
@ stout waggon was hired to convey the artist's 
goods to the coast, and long before sunset hia 
little habitation was ready for use. 

The tent had been set up a little way from 
the shore, in the shadow of a rocky cliff, and 
having in front of it a broad, uninterrapted 
view of the German Ovean. The lashing of 
the waves against the rocks could be con- 
tinually heard like a strange solemn masio 
that well accorded with the artist's thoughts. 

To the left, as Walter looked seaward, rose 
jagged masses of rock, and to the right the 
view afforded was much the same, except that 
the highest rock was crowned by a strange old 
stone building, which seemed fally in keeping 
with the wild scene. Its single tower, its 
quaint windows, and the hoary spots upon ita 
surface, all showed that it was a memento of 
some past century. 

It was the mansion of Rock Land. 

Behind it, at some little distance, stretched 
the green meadows and fertile fielda of the 
estate, and in the further distance were 
scattered the cottages of the tenants and 
labourers. 

Walter surveyed this to him familiar soone 
with sad earnastness, and then wandered up 
and down the shore busy with his thoughts. 

While he was thus engaged, the valet 
occupied himself in putsing up the little oamp 
bed for his master’s use, getting out books, 
their stores of provisions, etc., and when 
Walter at last returned, the carpeted tent had 
a strangely homelike air. 

The next day the artisi began a picture, 
with his easel ses up jast outside his tent, 
and endeavoured to interest himself in his 
task ; while his valet, dismissed for the hour, 
lay in the shadow of the great rocks and read 
a novel, which he had been provident enough 
to bring. 

Waen the sun had reached the zenith, how- 
ever, the easel was put away; and Walter, 
taking a volame, followed his vulet's example, 








wondering, as he reclined in the shade of the 
overhanging rocks, why it was that Painting 
and books had alike loat their interest to him, 

_There was something about his present 
gipsy-like existence that suited the mood of 
Walter. He thought that his present fre 
communion with nature would give him the 
resignation into which he vainly endeavoured 
to school himself, but he soon began to 
consider this idea as fallacious. 

The afternoon passed, and evening came on 
—e glorious evening—with the sea and rocky 
bathed in a flood of moonlight, and the artist’; 
restlessness increased to absolute torture, 

Aa he was about leaving his tent for a sirol] 
—_— inqnired,— 

** Have you seen the lights, sir, up at 
Land? Perhaps the family ig rd 4 — 

‘Oa, no. I left it in London, Parkin, Ths 
lights are probably those-of the servants!” 

The valet muttered his disappointment aj 
this view of the case, having hoped that hia 
master would find companionship in that 
lonely spot, and the artist then proceeded on 
his walk. 

He passed along the shore towards the 
mansion, and at length climbed one of the 
cliffs and gazed seaward, with his arma folded 
across his chest. 

“This is the spot where I first met the 
Lady Geraldine!” he said, ina low, tremu. 
lous tone. ‘' Hore is where I forgot the dis. 
éance between us, and learned to love her |! 
Would that I might here learn forgetfal- 
ness !"’ 

He hardly looked mortal as he stood there 
with that passionate prayer on his lips, his 
slender form outlined against the sky, and the 
soft wind lifting the hair from his forehead. 
The moonlight gave to his manly beauty a 
halo that was more than earthly. 

He sank down upoa @ rock upon which he 
had once sat with her, and gave himeelf nf to 
the sadness which his soul, 

He was 60 absorbed in his grief that he did 
not hear the light footfalls that approached 
hia retreat, and was aroused only by a low- 
toned exclamation at his side, 

Looking up, he beheld Lady Geraldine, 

It would be impossible to tell which was 
the most surprised and confased at the unex- 
pected meeting, each supposing the other to 
be in London, 

“Lady Geraldine!” ejaculated Walter. “Is 
it possible that you are here?” 

‘I might ask you the same question, Mr. 
Loraine,’ returned the maiden, endeavouring 
to recover her self-possession. ‘ I oame with 
my uncle to Rock for the benefit of the 
sea air, as he is not well!” i 

* And I—I came to forget!” said the artist. 

He arose as he spoke and offered Geraldine 
his seat, which she accepted, her limbs trem- 
bling beneath her weight. : 

“To forget?" repeated the maiden, hardly 
conscious nt eS was saying. ‘ What 
have you to forget?’ 

Walter struggled with the emotion thal 
threatened to overcome him, and with im- 
passioned emphasis, exclaimed,— 

“Nay, I should rather remember, Lady 
Geraldine—remember my position m 
world, my humble birth, and un y 
parent! I am like the child who oried fo 
the moon!” 

**I do not understand you!” 

“I will explain. It is beat you should know 
the presumption of which I have been guilty. 
You have always treated me with triendly 
courtesy, as a lady would treat her portral 
painter,” replied Walter, ‘‘and I have 
to love you! Despise me! Soorn me, 
Geraldine, I deserve nothing better! 4 
yet words cannot tell you of the worsbippizé 
love I bear you! Among all your cout! 
admirers there is not one who #0 e 
idolises you—to whom, as to me, you are 
sam of all ont the sunlight of existend 
Oh, Lady Geraldine——” 

Ghoking with his emotions he sank at bet 
feet. 
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S——_— 
«] had not suspected this!" faltered the 
ry Of course not. How could you? I have 
mad to make this revelation, but the 
sight of you in this spot has completely un- 
manned me, Grant me your pardon, Lady 


| Geraldine, and I leave you for ever. To. 
| morrow 1 


shall leave England, never to 


! 

He waited for the pardon which he feared 
she would not bestow. » 

“No, Walter,” said Lady Geraldine, tremb- 

and blashing. ‘‘ You must not go!” 

“Most not go! Why?” 

“Beoause—be generous, dear Walter ! Can 

not read my heart?” 

The young artist listened to these words in 
geortof amazement, and regarded her with a 
wondering surprise ; but gradually the truth 
dawned upon her bewildered sou), and arising 
from his humble position, he drew her to his 


“You love me,” he whispered. * Oh, tell 
meso! Ifear I am dreaming—that I have 
misunderstood yoo——”’ 

“No, no, dear Walter. I—I love you!” 

The confeesion was made in the lowest and 
most timid whisper imaginable, but every 
word reached Walter’s ears and thrilled his 


soul, 

He sat down upon the rock, drawing the 
maiden closer to him, 

“This is very like a dream, Lady Geral. 


dine—— 

‘Nay, Walter, not Lady, but Geraldine— 
your Geraldine!’ 

“Tt seems incredible that you can love 
me!” declared Walter, after a pause, in which 
silence spoke more than words could have 
done, “Turning from all your noble admirers 
to bestow your love upon me——’”’ 

“The noblest of them all!" interrupted 
Geraldine, with smiles and tears. ‘‘ And it 
seems strange to me that you, with all your 
genivs and goodness, can love me——” 

“IT came here, to-night, darling!” said 
Walter, dwelling upon the tender name as 
though he would render its sound doubly 
sweet to her, ‘‘ to see the spot again where I 

met you, and imagine you at my side 
again! How little did I dream of the blessed 
reality that would so soon meet me |” 

“And I came for the same purpose,” re- 
turned Geraldine. ‘‘ I—I have tried to for- 
get you, for I thought you didn’t care for 
me. ”» 


“And will you wear my ring, darling? May 
Igive you a betrothal ring?” 

Bhe assented, 

“Bat—but my father?” he said, after a 
pause, remembering Loraine. ‘‘You can 
never know the anguish I have endured since 
his call at my studio the other day. I almost 
fear your pride will conquer your love when I 

of- him.” 

Geraldine smiled. 

“It it were not for your father,” she said, 
“you might never have told me your love. I 
&M not going to marry him, Walter ; and so 
mall a drawback upon our happiness can 
easily be forgotten ! My pride, dear Walter, 
it not 80 strong as my love!" 

The joy Walter felt at this assurance is be- 
yond description. 

“What will your unole say to your engage- 
ment, Geraldine?”” he asked, after a short 
silence, 

A shadow flitted over the maiden’s counte- 
ance, but it quickly fled before- the light of 
her new-found happiness. 

“I do not know what he will say, Walter,” 
she replied, thoughtfully, ‘‘but I fear he will 
be very angry. He has other views for me.” 

Other views?” questioned Walter. 

‘An explanation of bis views is due to you, 
dear Walter,” said the maiden, blushingly. 

Lord Rosenbury, the very day of his return 
to town, offered me his hand in marriage. I 
refused him, of course, but my uncle declares 
I shall marry him,” 

“Is he so much attached to Lord Rosen- 
bury 2” 





‘*No, but his lordship bas taken advantage / deal I should like to tell yon. Are you the 
of my uncle’s pecuniary embarrassments, and | writer of a letter which reached us at Plymouth 
offered to settle fifty thousand pounds upon | for Mr, Thornton, and which, unfortunately, 


him on the day I become his wife. There- 
fore my uncle is very anxious that I sbould 
become Lady Rosenbnry,” 


“ Bat he cannot force you into this mar- | 


riage |” 
“ Certainly not, Walter.” 


' 
iy 


he did not sce before leaving the ship?” 


‘I did not write it, but it was given me to 
read before it was posted. If the poor !ad 


never had it what on earth made him !rcave 
: the ship at Plymouth?” 


Henry Smart looked gravely at the clergy- 


“I wish I could offer him fifty thousand man, as thengh to suggest that the crowded 


ounds,” sighed Walter. 
owry be handed over to him, Geraldine?” 
‘“‘No. He says it cannot be done. 
already made the offer. But have no fears 
that I will yield to this unjast demand. I 
shall be true to myself.’ 
‘* And you do not regret your choice?" 
r Regret my choice! A thousand times— 
no!’ 
‘** And you will not regret it when the world 


shall pity you for throwing yourself away | 


upon a low-born painter?” 

“‘ Never, never, dear Walter. I am only too 
proud of you!” 

Walter felt a blissfal content as he listened 
to this assertion. All doubts and fears were 
now swept from his souJ,and he began to 
realise his great happiness. 

“My darling, my own!” he whispered. 
‘And you areto be my wife! Never in my 
wildest dreams have I dared to picture such a 
blissfal moment as this!” 

If he was happy, Geraldine was not less 
£0. 


For months she had loved him in secret, as . 


“Could not your | deck of a steamer was not quite the proper 


! place to disoass the gad story of the Thorn. 


I have ' 





tons. 
Dr. Bolton accepted the hint at once. 
‘T engaged a private sitting-rcom at the 


hotel,and if you'll be good enough to come 
with me there, doctor, we can talk at our 
ease; but tell me one thing first. 
be any use to try to overtake the boy?” 


Would it 
‘Not the slightest, He has had a long start, 


and is most likely at home now.” 


A fire burnt cheerfully in the hotel sitting. 
room, for the early spring-dsy was cold and 
raw. 

The Vioar pulled a chair up to the hearth 
for Henry Smart, and sat down himself oppo- 
site, saying simply,— 

“I daresay you wonder whol am? Ican't 
claim relationship to the Thorntons, but I 
have known them for over thirty years. I saw 
that poor soul come home a bride, I have 
been her friend ever since, and I am sure 
Vere would have trusted me!” 

‘It is a bad business,” said the young doc- 
tor, gravely. ‘‘If only there had been more 


deeply and truly as he had loved her, but ehe , time I should have urged Mr. Thornton to 
had never allowed herself to think that she , wait until he heard from some one at home. 


might be loved in return, and that she might 
sometime be the wife of Walter Loraine, 

The time flew by unheeded, as they sat upon 
the lonely rock, breathing their lovers’ vows 
and planning a happy future. In the midst of 
their pleasure dreams, a window of the 
mansion was opened, and a@ voice called,— 

* Geraldine, Geraldine!” 


(To be continued.) 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Dr. Botton reached Southampton in time 





; To rush cff at a stranger’s bidding seems 


rash!” 

“A stranger! I don’t understand!” 

‘* A gentleman came on board at Plymouth, 
representing he was sent by Squire Thornton 
to hasten his son’s return, Unfortunately, 
ne told two different versions of hia errand,. 
He asoured my poor friend that his testimon 
was needed as to hia mother’s state of mind, 
and that if he did not reach Yorkahire in time 
to give his evidence, the Coroner's inquest 
might return a verdict of suicide.” 

‘- Thank Heaven, they haven't!’ said the 
Vicar, energetically. ‘‘I got the telegram 
before I went on board. It's ‘ Wilfal murder 
against some person or persons unknown!’ ” 

‘* Well, this detective got Vere to believe hits 
story, and the poor fellow went off in a fever 
of excitement. I did not like the man myself, 


to go on board the first steam-launch that went | even before I knew he had told two different 
' stories of his coming.” 


out to the Persian, 

The kind-hearted man dreaded the meeting 
with Vere. He knew that Claude Maitland’s 
letter wonld in part have prepared the poor 
boy—he seemed little more to the Vicar—for 
his own terrib'e story; but still, filling in the 
details of the tragedy would be a painfal task. 

Mrs, Thornton's death seemed to Dr. Bol- 
ton almost a less calamity than the disappear- 


‘ 
; 
{ 


| 


*' What waa the second?” 
“ He remarked to the chief steward that ag 
Mr. Thornton’s wife had died by her own 


‘ hand, and his daughter bad fled from home 
‘ while temporarily insane, his poor friend 


naturally entertained great fears for his son’s 
reason standing such a sudden blow, and had 
cent Mr, Taylor to escort him home lest his 


ance of her daughter, and the cruel slander brain should give way under the shock of the. 


gaining ground daily that both Kitty and ber | double bereavement.” 


mother were hopelessly insane. 


Dr. Bolton looked amazed. In a very few 


The Vicar wae a quiet, homeloving man, who Words he told Dr. Smart the story of the 


rarely left 


his parish, and had never been on , Squire's infatuation for Marguerite Boving- 


bosrd an ocean steamer in his life; but he , 9D, and how he was little more than a tool in 


had plenty of common sense, so he went 
straight up to one of the officers, and asked 
for Mr. Thornton. 





her hands, 
‘‘ From the very first day of her coming to 
The Sycamores this girl got complete dominion 


“He went on shore at Plymouth!” was | over him. Till then a better husband or father 


the reply. 
did not eay good-bye to him; but our doctor 
can give you any information, I daresay." 

And he bowed towards Henry Smart, who 
stood a little distance off watching the Vicar. 

The doctor was not an impressionable 
young fellow. The life of a ship’s surgeon 
does not give much scope for romance, but the 
moment he saw Dr. Bolton he felt instino- 
tively he was to be trusted, and that for Vere’s 
sake it would be best to tell him hia own fore- 
bodings. Doffing his hat he eaid, cour- 
teously,— 

‘‘ My duties on board end when the passen- 
gers leave the ship. If you will allow me to 
accompany you on shore, gir, I have a good 


i 





‘©T was on duty at the time, and ! could not be found, He has seemed, since her 
| arrival, to have no will of his own, and to be 


a mere cypher.” 

« Bat why in the world should she try to 
prejudice him against bis family?” 

«Phat, sir, id & mystery none cf us can 
solve. She claims a large estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, and her inheriting it depends, in a 
great measure, on Vere identifying her as 
someone he mes in Africa. Failing her being 
this partiouiar person, Vere is the heir-at law 
to the property. A friend of mine, a lawyer, 


declares she means to marry Vore and so 


enjoy the disputed inheritance in any case ; 


bat I must say she is going a strange way to 


work,” 
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‘Bot I can’t underatand how a straoger 
could get into a lady’s honse and then set her 
and her danghter at defiance. Is sounds 
inoredible, Dr. Bolton!” 


* Bas itis a painfal fact, nevertheless ! She 


appealed to the Squire's chivalry as a friend- | 


less girl, whose only champion he was She 
posed before him as a homeless waif if she 
were driven from hia house; and then she 
deferred in all thiogs to his opinion, Poor 
Mrs Trornton conceived a horror of her from 
the first—jast the instinctive repognance a 
good woman feels for sin. I know her one 
dread was, her son might be dazzled by 
Margnerite Bovington’s beanty into making 
her his wife, and I suppose the young lady 
diecovered thia and resented it." 

Henry Smart looked baffled. 

"Do you honestly mean you think this sup- 
posed heiress murdered Mra, Thornton?" 

“T do.’ 

‘Bat why?’ 

The Vicar shook his head. 

“T have no reason to give. Luoy Thornton 
had no other enemy in the world. and I woald 
stake my honoar she did not destroy her own 
life!” 

“Do you know that on the night of the 
tragedy, and allowing for the difference of 
latitade, at the very hour when it ocourred, 
Vere Thornton dreamed he saw his mother 
lying murdered in alonely spot! He saw the 
figure of. the murderer bending over her.” 

Dr. Bolton looked bewildered. 

“ And who was it?” 

“A tall man in a long grey coat, whose 
form eeemed strangely familiar to Vere, though 
he could not gee his face.” 

* You understand more of such things than 
I do,” said Dr. Bolton, slowly. ‘Do you 
think it was a mere hallucination ?” 

“TI dare not say. I am only grieved it 
happened. After what you have told me I see 
@ terrible danger looming ahead for poor young 
Thornton.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Granting for the moment that the Squire 
is a passive instrument in Miss Bovington's 
hands, and that she is a heartless pretender | 
Can't you see the handle this would give her 
against Vere?”’ 

‘* No, I can’t!" 

‘*He is the one person whose voice will 
decide her claims to a large property. She 
has already disposed of his mother and sister 
(this is admitting your theory she is capable 
of such crimes), and branded their names with 
insanity. There is only Vere in her path now. 
Given a doll, commonplace Yorkshire village, 
and a witness whose mother and sister are 
insane. If ke tells people he dreamed of his 
mother’s murder, and 
figure of her destroyer, will not everyone put 
him down as a maniac pure and simple?” 

**T oan’s reason as you do,” said the Vicar, 
eadly. “TI can only feel that a blight hag 
come on those I dearty loved in a short time, 
A week ago Mra. Thornton was alive and well, 
Kitty the brightest, prettiest girl in the place, 
and Vere travelling back to them without a 
care. Now just thiak of the awfal wreok of 
that happy family !" 

‘* Mes. Thornton can never return to life,”’ 
said the young dootor, kindly; ‘‘bat her son 
and daughter may yet be restored to happi- 
ness. IT shall have three weeks’ leave of 
absence, sir; and if you don’t cbhject to my 
company, I should lika to retarn with you to 
Yorkshire, and see if I oan help you in any 
way to unravel the mystery.’ 

Dr. Bolton caught at the offer eagerly. A 
nameless dread hung over him. He knew not 
what he feared, but he felt instinctively fresh 
trouble awaited him when he got home; and 
the company of a clear-headed surgeon, who 
believed implicitly in Vere Tnornton, and was 
ready to testify to his sanity, seemed to the 
Vicar almost a godsend 

They would reach Yorkehire within twenty- 
four hours of Vere Snrely in that time no evil 
could have befallen him ! 


Henry Smart made his 


asserts he saw the. 





Rrrangeraents ¢ 


| promptly, and was ready to. take his piace 


opposite the Vicar in the mail-train for 
London. 

They wonld not sleep in the metropolis, but 
by driving rapidly across London hoped to 
catch the northern express from King’s Croaa. 

There were not many passengers, and the 
two friends obtained a carriage to themselves. 
It was a relief to the Vicar, for he had been 
obliged to keep silent all the way from 
Southampton to Waterloo, and there were 
mveral things he wished to disanes with his 
companion before they reached Bovington. 

‘‘T have telegraphed to Maitland that I am 
coming by this train. I can tell him, I suppose, 
that you are on our side?" 

Henry Smart roused himself. 

‘You mean the young lawyer who was to 
have married Miss Thornton? Tell-him that 
I have come with you because I feel a great 
interest. in Vere Thornton, and am really 
anxious about bim. I don’t think you need 
say anything about ‘taking sides.’” 

** You'll have to ba one side oF the other,” 
retorted the Vicar, quickly. ‘‘ It you're not 
on ours Miss Bovington will get possesaign of 
you, and turn you round her little finger! ” 

“T hope not,” angwered the young dootor, 
pleasantly, ‘ What.I meant, Dr. Bolton, was 
I have really come becanse T Shoronghly mis- 
trast Mr, Taylor; but it will hardly do to let 
Squire Thornton know I suspeot his messen- 
ger of being a scoundrel !” 

“TI seo, Anyway, you will satay. at the 
Vicarage, and nos go near that wretch!" 

Is was early morning when the. trayallers. 
reached Bovin ; but, eaply as.it wag, two 
men ssood on, the platform to greet them, and 
the Vicar preaented Henry Smart to Mr,.Mais- 
land and Kenneth Martin before he. inyited 
them to come.up to the Vicarage to breakfagt, 
and talk things over. 

‘Where is Vere otezing? he demanded, 
as they all four drove off. ‘' Sarely he is not 
at The Sycamores breaking bread with that 
woman !”’ 

** Gently, sir,’’ said Olaude, gravely. ‘ You 
can’t dislike Marguerite Bovington more 
thoroughly than I do; but, remember, our 
suspicions are not facts. We may be sure in 
our own minds she is a worthless adventuress, 
but we cannot prove it.” 

‘‘I don’t believe Vere would take her hand 
in fciendahip after the way, she has. traduced 
his mother's memory.” 

“She is not at The Bycamares. said 
Kenneth, after a glance at, Claude itland, 
as though to ask. which.of them should make, 
the statement, ‘She, lefé the, day I cama. 
You wonld hardly believe it, Vicar, but I have 
not had even.s glimpse of her.” 

‘* Which proves she is an impostor !” 

‘‘Not trom her view. It, ia given out that 
she conld not.remain at The Syoamores with 
no lady to acthas her hostees. She went up to 
London before the Ooroner’s.jury had-resurned 
their verdict.” 

‘* And Vere!’ persisted. Ds. Bolton, who felt 
aggrieved that they were so. long in allaying 
his anxiety. ‘‘ Where is. he.steying?. If, he is 
at your house, Majitlands I think you, might 
have brought him.to meet me,”’ 

“Dr. Bolton, Vere Thornton, has. no} 
come!" 

**Not 6ome?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing has been heard. of him, In spite 
of hia name not being mentioned in your tele; 
gram we hoped he was with you.” 

The Vicar looked aghast. 

‘* What does it mean ?.”’ 

Henry Smart saw the bewilderment on the 
young men's faces and in a few. words told 
them all he knew, ending with his opinion 
that the man Taylor was an impostor. 

‘*T am eure of it,” returned Claude Mait- 
land. ‘Squire Thornton is a- pig-headed, 
obstinate man, but he would not employ a 
traitor.”’ 

‘‘ Besides,” put in Kenneth, ‘I hada long 
interview with the Squire yesterday, and he 
told me he was only awaiting his son to go 





to London and get ® detective to undertake 
the search for his daughtor.”’ 

‘* Mr, Martin,” said Henry Smartt, 
‘* what is your honest opinion of ths 
Does he know anything 
the last few daya?” 

“Nothing! Heiaa kind-hearted but ye 
obstinate man, He simply cannot understan, 
that both his wife and danghier weze. made 
miserable by Miss Bovington's presonae at 
The Sycamores, He thinks—or has been 
made to think—thas their dislike to her wag 
proof of an unsound mind. He actually 
believes his wife destroyed heraelf, and that 
her death so troubled Kitsy she loat her 
reason! ”’ 

‘* And. he keeps his faith in his protégée.? ” 

‘*Perfectly! He.regards her.as an un. 
jastly persecuted. girl, whose only. friend and 
protector he is, He veritably believes. she ig 
his old friend's heiress, and his pride is oon. 
cerned in the matter, too, a3 he fancies if he 
allowed anyone to. doubt her claims le 
would think he did it from interested motives, 
as failing her hia son takes everything, 
Rebecca Bovington was « clever woman; but 
she made a fatal mistake. in. leaving the 
reversion of her property to; the Thorntons, 
It was enough to make the Sqaire in his ultra 
honesty, a ready pray to the. firat pretender 
who turned up.” 

They. had reaphed the Vicarage by,, this 
time, and a plentifa! breakfast was waiting 
for Dr. Boiton woald not. let them 
continue the discussion until they had douse 
justice to the good:oheer. Then they, gathered 
round the, study, fica once more. to, trz and 
solve the prablem, of what wag to be. dong. 

Oae outraga had been spared Vere and his 
sister, Their mother's death had no} bess 
pronounced a.cace of snicide, in. spite,of her 
husband's ready cononrrenos. with the. cruel 
slander, in spite of Miss Bovington's, teati- 
mony to Mrs. Thornton's ‘ oddness,” The 
jury, compogad, of those, who had.known and 
loved her for nearly thirty years, refased to 
be biassed, and retarned.a verdict of; wilfal . 
murder. 

Gentle. Lucy Thornton, was.buried in her 
own churchyard, Neither son or daughter could 
follow her to her last. home, and—throngh tha 
Vioar'’s journey to Southampton—s stranger 
read the beantifal service ; bat the poor came 
in scores t0 weep as. her. grave. Every set: 
vant of her house stood there bareheaded ; snd 
though the Squire's agitated, nervous state 
kept him away, Claude Maitland and Kenneth 
Martin stood together by the coffia aa. chief 
mourners. The. chosen husband, of her 
danghter. and her son’a dearesp friend, it 
seemed fitting that, these two repre- 
sent Vere and his sister. 

Claude described the funeral, saying 
frankly that for his part he thought the 
tragedy would always remain. mystery. 
Tne, Squire, firm in his theory. of,snicide, 
would.take no cugeia the matter The eo 
police, having. ta up, the idea. t 
poachers. confimed their inquiries. in. that 
direction, No one, bayond the. party, then 
gathered at the Vicarage and The Sycamore 
‘gervants had the faintest suspicion of Miss 
Bovington.” , 

“She. did it!” oried .Clande Maitland, 
firraly. ‘ And she will get off soot-free; that 
is English justice!" : 

“I don’t believe she did it,” said the Vicar, 
slowly, ‘ but I-think she. got. it done, F 
her intimate friend and confidante, to 
my mind you will have thé m .” 

“She won't get, off scot-free,” said Henry 
Smart, very gravely, ‘‘ Remember she claims 
an important property. If she. aspires-' 
mistress of Bovington Manor she. can't 8° 
away. and hide herself, She must be always 
present before the world—always where mI 
oan lay. our hands upon her,and the pro? 
must be found soon.” 

Claude shook his head. 

‘tT doubt. it,” 

‘* You see,” said Kenneth, gravely, ‘' we até 
| all convinced she has a band in the tragedy. 


quietly, 
Squire? 
that would explain 
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We have only to keep & watoh over her move- 
ments, and in time we must discover some- 
thing. When Mias Taornton returns to us 
phe may have come clue to suggest.” 

Bat Claude was not to ba convinced. 

“You don’t ses how wide her iufiaence goes. 
She brought about Kitty's—loes (he: hesitated 
for word) without any movement’ of her 
own, She sat at dinner with the Squire while 
his child was lured to death In likes manner 
she entrapped Vere while she was hundreds of 
milesaway! Don’t you see what this pointes 
to—that'she has some deep-laid schems, and; 
plenty’ of confederates: to help heproatey “it 4 

” 
ar shall advertise for Vere’ said’ Dev 
B “ = know he waewlive and. } 
two days hat is one comfdrt.’ 
wala convened Dr. Smasete* Hewaaey 
japrips’for a nervous fever; hesh#@egoney 


J 

hronghsach an ageny of amxiety 
hijuerrevevenbebors he bhenrd of p rere 
death: , 

i Se ceveuitts the: as. 
to hisprotéyée: I Sealanhen the cessorocial 
bs eseyr”” 

“Your : 
Suatoy bam 7 Sigipate. 
0 -Keaneth:retorte4; ‘' Siunpty: 

—he: oe eeaulnunnadiiiones terpeajanitor- T 
oould-bring: : 

“ What do-you mean?” 


“Simply this, Everyone: soonsedstoxstitnle:} wourkn, 


Vere contd settle the questiomofiiveBoving- 
ton's identity because —hé sawhese-thertracy 
heiress: I mean—once for ter" minutes I -waw 
at his side-the whole of- thetime, I witiboms, 
fess the girl made such an impression on me I 
could not forget her face. Some time ago I 
wasintrodaced to a young lady in England 
whose face most vividly recalled Marguerite 
Bovington’s. It is the dearest wish of my 
heart to marry her, so I am not likely to be 
deceived in the resemblance:.. Let-me see this 
reputed heiress, and I will tell -you-at once 
whether she is the girl Vere-and:I saw. in the 
moonlight at Baastontein.'’ 

“You cam tsee her, No. one. knows where 
she has gone.” 

“Granted! But.she-will.cetarna:; Whenever 
she does #0: -you must-write to. mo,and-I will: 
come down st-once,” 

A strangeridea came.to Henry Smars.- 

“I suppose, Mr. Martin, the yonngiady.you 
have spoken of as now living.in.Eagland is: 
really the true Miss.Bovingten?. You know, 
the may have come over to-her mother’s 
friends and:taken sheir. namase+—”’ 

Kenneth smileds. 

“Mies Netherton is. the. eldest -of..a. large 
family of sisters, and her father has«lived in 
London all his life. He ia a literary man, and 4 
connected with the Dart. I pat the! question 


mysel{ to-him one day, had~he-any relations } be more than’ ~month* bafore’ ste‘ can’ leave 


Africa? Was his daughter iz any way 
connected with the Bovingtons? He-told: me’ 
at once that to his knowledge he had not a 
relation'in the world ouside old Eaglandy-and 
that his first wife wae-a Miss Hazelmere, the- 
only daughter of. am- English officer.”’ 

Before. they- separated: the advertisement 
— up. It was-very short; andto the. 


Dr. Bolton declared the cage was. too grave’ 
to trust to a vaguely-worded appeal, . The 
notice must beiso-plain. that -not- only. Vere’ 
himself would understand it,. bat. everyone 
A0quainted with him... 

“Vere Thornton, who lefé. the-Royal-Mall 
8 er Persian at Piymoath. on. Saaday. 
Morning last, ia exeneatly -reqacatéd +to: comm 
Municate at once with hig frisnds at Boving- 

in, A reward of twenty pounds will bs psid 
toanyone giving information that may lead 
to his discovery. Sach information to be sent 
to Claude Maitland, . solicitor, High-strees,” 


fally. ‘‘Bad characters are always bought. 


bribe her confederates to keep silent when wa 
make it worth their while to speak, D-psnd 


that money betore’we are a week older!’ 


tas well! propose toework 2 4 had “sembetter days,” or that i¢- was hard 


| Is it in any ways catching?” 


Miss Bovington has no money, so she can’t 


upon it, Clande;you will be called on to psy 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ina diigyShouse in that part of London; 
whioh, thoagh it enjoys the prestige of respeo- 
tability, is yot so dingy and depreasing» few 
would care to live there; a dovtor 
stéoddin: the-hall talking to a shortiplump, 
comfortable-looking woman,who was 
; i ud so«whon= 
Dir Siiteoame down from” thesfront attiop: 
whorethe*had ‘been visiting aeons there: 
at the hall for \to stand 
is verdict to MestOocklar 
Siiewaeenwidow, and stillsomeyéars uider 
fité}y bit: though alone in the world) and’ 
; hard for: a livi 5 
y “ff@ecitom the depr manner 
and@waciaavholy*cxss of featureswhich are-som 
ofteafommd in wouren‘of her-class, 
No omeever: heard "MrarOdskle assert“ she 


work'toccster’fo®'and walt on" three’ set#2of: 


lodgerss. 

Asa fads these were infinitely superioz to 
auyMeyaeM¥srCockle hadever hopad to 860 | 
a drankem hasvand, who 

sherearninggasea char- 


ee died, and _ i 
es coursethe went eff | 
o * ashe oalled it, and contrived 
to v8 pounds in-two days; but, return- 
mes he fell off the-omuibuas, and was picked up 
dead, 

Mra, Cocklé' gave hint “handsome ‘faneral* 
for her station, and then purchased the farni- 
ture and goodwill of No. 90, Piikington-street, 
W.C., with. the -zeat-of she. legacy, and forth- 
with.set.ap.in life asa lodging housekeeper. 

And she. prospered. amazingly... Before the 
deceased .Cooklesthad.besn: dead a year-she 
was enabled to have alittle servant.. 

At tho-time of.writing she-had been a widow 
ten yearsshad-a snug~sum in the bank, and. 
was ad. happy asa -sucsessfal,.kind-hearted~ 
woman. deserves to be... 

Ds. Slot’ knew cher -well,-.and, thoroughly 
esteemed her; but jast-now-. there. was-a cor 
tain.poiat-on which they. were at -issue,: 

** Bend her to the workhouse, Mre, Gookles," 
he said, decidedly.; ‘‘that's. my advice to- 

’ 


‘*T'll make bold to ask you one question, sir. 


“* Why, no,” admitted the Dootér. ‘' Noone, 
however timid, would be afraid of ‘catching 
brain fever’; but; then; that’s not the ‘point. 
She may be ill for~weeks: At ‘tha best ‘it “ll 


her bed. At the worst you may make ‘your: 
self liable for herfaneral,: noe to mention the 
disadvantage it would be«to'you' to-have’a 
death’ in your house.” 

“ Toew I'l risk it,’ please; sie!”’ was the 
quiét'reply, ‘It itthad beer anything catoh- 
ing T’'@ not-have*dated ‘endanger my’ liveli- 
hood ; but the folks I have now’ have all'béen' 
withome some-time;and'I don't thialy they'll 
run away because it’s pleaséd: Heaven to*send” 
for some one in myihouse ! * 

Dr. Slottshraggedhis shoutderas + 

‘* You ares very foolise wom wt’ 

“ Bally's oa--strong gil,” wenth om’ Mrap 
Cooktes,:practitally,ithiaking: of the diffioal» 
ties in ‘hher'way,'' and won't mind'a hittle extra. 
works and my> parfours—he's‘a missionary; 
sir—told me this morningif it was a matter.of: 
beef-ten. or new-laid eggs, he'd’ -help-heront.: 
I’ve a-dressmaker in. the second floor, who's" 
offered.to.take turds.-in sisting up) af night, 
while. my..drawing-room - ia ‘always.out, and 


in?" said De, Slots, rather qaeralously, per- 
hap3 ashamed to meet with charity so mach 
wider than hisown. “A woman of your ex- 
perience ought to have kaowa she was threat. 
ened with some illness.” 

“T¢é was ia this way, sir, A respeoctabla 
man called here one night, and asked whats 
rooms I had. Of course I told him only the 
top front; bas anyoue wao took itcoald have 
their meals with me: He said:hé-was a coach- 
man, and his wife had died of devline. He 
fancied, somehow, where he” lived, over his 
master’s stable, wasn’t healthy, and ‘that his 
gitk"id:be better'for a change; She'd moped 
sadig¢'sinos her mother’s death: He wanted 
pe = ee where she'd bd looked 
a add chéered up’ a bit, and not/too» far 
from Kensington, so that he would'ruh npand 
see*here. He‘said his master thonghf's deal of 
hevpandhad given him five pounds*o'spend on 
hét; whtdh*he gave-moe then and thefe,; and he 
= on me he'd bring his daughter the next 
night. 

“I¢ happened I'd to go’out onan errand? 
and when I came back I met him coming 
down the street. He said- he'd been able to 
getaway a bit earlier than he expected, and 
that he'd brought hisdaughter® She was very 
tired: like; and bla to bed; I 
went up to her; bateth a3 locked, and 
I coul@n's mukesher*héar, [ waited till the 
motning) .stilldnoeanswers So-secing the key 
was noPvinehedose' 1 jast took she ons from 
the back roomiand'o thedoer. She-was 
- lyingson“s8@=bsd; dressed “in her walking 
clothes, and T thought she wasdead,” 

“ Addvyou-sent-for me,’ said Dr. Slott, 
taking up the story; ‘' and I told you she had 
been drugged, and that she was threatencd by 
a séfous ilincas;< That was thtes days ago; 
anud=now she is in for brain fever; and the 
moat sensible thing you can do will bs to send 
her to the workhouee.” 

“T oan’t do that. The five pounds wiil go 
some way, and I'll make up the rest. Bat 
what troubles me; I never asked: Mr. Andrews 
for his address.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Cockles; you.surely don't be- 
lieve the man’s story? He had this girl-on 
his hands, and wanted -to-get-rid of hor... He- 
was’ paid) most.likely o.pat..her out of-tha 
way’ He -could. sea -she.- wae: sickeniwg for 
some illness; and. wanted-her off his: hands, £0 
he dragged. -hor. and» brought. her-here, - Hs 


were out, and made up a story to prevent-.your 
trying: to seoher before the morning. , If only 
his drugs-had been strong enough you would 
have found her dead.” 

Mes.-Cookles shuddered. 

‘Then you don't think she was his daughter. 
at allh?”’ 

“OF courge nots Does eho-look ffke a, coach: 
man’s daughter? Have those white morsels. 
of hands done a stroke of hard work in.theire 
lives, do-you think ?’’ 


‘‘Bat.. the- five pounds?” objected Mra: 


Cockles. ‘' Why did he.-giverme thas if--he- 
wasao-bad? "’ 

‘‘T soppose+he thoughtié would .cover.the 
faneral expenses.’’ ‘ 

“I may have been a simpleton,” admitted: 
the widow, frankly; “bat I’m sare, doctor; 
part-of.hia.atory’s true); He said his wife was 
dead):and- the girl. had. never got over- the 
blow; and, sure enough, whenever ong-can- 
catohia word of her-rambling -talx it’s safe to 
be a call-to her mother, andthe créa3. om her’. 
dreasiis 400 deep for-any. other relation."! 

“T oan’t stand here talkiag:.all day,” said 
the doctor; crossly... ‘Da. you.mean.- to. take 
my advice or now?" 

‘s on~-very sorry, -sit, please, bas I can’’ 
turn her out. It’ld haunt-me-ali my. life if £ 
did.’ 

De Sloté turned.on hig .beeland left the 
room, « 

But hie-bask.was- worse thawvhis«bite, for 
¢hough he had blamed Mra, Oooktes? geuerosit 
in the afternooa his wite-cansa._roand with alk 





won't know anythiag of. the-umatter,’’ 





“That will do it," said the Viosr, cheer- 


‘‘T can’t think how you came to take her 


Kinda‘ef ..comforts necessary’ in a siok room— 
& gentle, gracefal woman, pretty and re- 


watehed. his opportunity, to arrive -while-son - 
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|THE TWO WOMEN STARED WITH HORBOR AT THE 8.GHT THAT MET THEIR EYES 1) 


fined, and yet thinking herself bsppy to be ! poor girl Zaft. 


the wife of a general practitioner in a very 


winning as bis was abrupt, but both their 
hearts were of the right material. 

* You will let me see her, Mra. Cockles ?” 
pleaded Mary Blots. ‘ My busband has told 
me all about her, and I feel so sorry.” 

“The doctor wanted me to send her to the 
workhouse, ma'am,'’ said the widow, in rather 
an aggrieved tone, 

‘Ah, you see someone was bound to think 
of your interests; but Iam sure he is glad 
you kept ber." 

They went upstairs. Mary Sliott started 
when she saw the sick girl She knew at 
once that ee the deceit practised on the 
landlady by “ Mr. Andrews” the invalid had 
no share in it. 

She looked as fair and innocent as a child, 
only there was a trouble in her feverishly 
bright eyes, a yearning look of ¢xpectation 
not unmingled with terror. 

It did not need the fever spot burning in 
her cheeks or the confused rambiing talk to 
tell the experienced visitor shat it was a case 
of brain fever. 

The beantifal bright hair fell in thick, 
waving maeses on the pillow; the dark eye- 
lashes rested on the cheek, which was white 
as marble, save for those hectic spots. 

‘“*Mother—I want my mother,” moaned the 
sick girl, sadly. ‘ Ob, why can’t she come?” 

Mary Slots bad tears in her own eyes as she 
bent over the sweet, sad face. 

“* My dear, we will take care of you.” 

She shook her head as though she didn’t 
anderstand, and went back to the pitifal ory,— 

‘I want my mother!” 

“She is very pretty,” was Mrs. Slott’s 
comment to the landlady, when they had left 
the sick room; “and I am sure she comes of 
geniie blood. What can be the mystery of 
ber coming here ?"’ 

Mrs. Cooklea could not give an opinion. 

“I've questioned Sally till I've made the 





Bat she sticks to the same 


| story, ‘I'd no sooner gone ont, she esys, than 
poor neighbourhood. Her manner was 2s | 


a cab drove up, and Mr. Andrews knocked at 
the door. He told her his daughter was just 
tired out, and he'd take her up to her room at 
once. Sally was helping the man down with 
the bex, he just picked up his daughter and 
carried her upstairs as though she'd been a 
baby; then he care down and took up the 
box, he would’nt let Sally help him, said he 
was used to all kinds of weights. She said 
he was quite good-humoured, and gave her a 
shilling when he went away, telling her to be 
good to his lass.’”” 

Mrs. Slott looked bewildered. 

** And what sort of a man was he?” she 
inquired. ‘Did he look like what he called 
himself—a coachman?” 

“T can't say, ma'm, for I never knew a 
gentleman’s coachmap. He wasn’t like a cab 
driver, that's certain. Hesecmed a cut above 
me, Mrs, Slott, but he wasn’t a gentleman like 
the doctor.” 

** And he never gave you any address?” 

“No. He said hie master lived at Kensing- 
ton, and he could often get an hour off in the 
evening when he'd driven the family out to 
dinner, and then he promised he’d come up 
here; but, of course, if he’s as bad as Dr. 
Blots thinks, he won’s!"’ 

‘I don't wonder at your believing his story. 
What was in the box?” 

‘I’ve never looked, ma’am, was that 
frightened like after I found out how ill she 
was that I never thought of it. I'd take it 
kindly if you'd epare a few minutes to open it 
now with me. You see, Mrs. Stott, there 
might be some clue to her friends, and it lies 
_ . that no one should know how bad 

e is,” 

‘I will stay with pleasure, Mrs. Cockles.” 

The box was in the landlady’s own room— 
& substantial leather trunk secured by strong 
straps, but not locked, so it was easily opened. 
The tray was perfectly empty; that taken 





_ ont, the two women started with horror ai ihe 


eight whioh mets their eyes. 

A man’s grey coat of good material and 
shape, more like the winter garb of a gentle- 
man than a coachman, 

Bat thongh this was hardly the luggage of 
& young lady, it was not that which horrified 
Mrs. Slots and her companion. The garment 
was stained with blood—the whole front of it 
was 80 damaged by these dreadfal marks that 
not only would anyone have refused to wear 
it, but few people would have cared to retalh 
it in their possession. 

“TI cannot understand it,” eaid Mrs. Blott, 
faintly. ‘What can it mean? There is 
nothing else in the bcx but paper?” 

Is seemed so at first; for either to keep the 
coat in its place, or else to prevent the box 
seeming unusually light, a quantity of news- 
paper had been crempled up and atuffed at 
the bottom. | 

Mrs, Coockles unrolled each of these with the 
air of a person who expects to find something 
terrible. 

The last bundle of paper she took up was 60 
heavy she uttered a ory. é 

“There's something here, ma'am. Don * 
come too near, lest you should be frightened | 

Bat it was not so harrowing as the coat 
—a perfectly new pistol, which had never been: 
used, and bore the name of a reno 
maker of firearms on its case. 

Mra. Slott started. 

What can it mean?” she said, anx‘ously. 
“Did the man buy this pistol, intending © 
murder that poor child upstairs?" 

Mrs. Cockles shook her head. _ 

“I can't make it out, ma'am; but ihere’s 
been dark work somewhere. I feel as though 
I'd been mixed up with a tragedy !"’ 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Australian dog and the Egyptian 
shepherd dog never bark, 
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[‘*% WISH THIS WOULD LAST FOB EVER!" CLIVE SAYS, AS BE PILOTS 


NOVELETTE.} 


HIS CERISTMAS GIFT. 


. ee eee 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Goon syz, boots!" says Perdita, sinking 
into the shabby easy chair. ‘‘I can see you 
vanishing into thin air. Heigho, Freda! How 
good it must be to be rich; not to have to 
count every penny one spends!” 

“ How much did the governor give you?” 
asks the practical and somewhat slangy 
Freda, 

“Five pounds! and we want so many 

things. Gladys must have a new hat, and 
Gus a euit. Then there are all the little 
stoeteras, without which the children think 
Christmas is not Christmas. I wanted to get 
& turkey, but we shall bave to be content with 
& fowl and a piece of beef.” 
_ “The governor won’t like that; and yet he 
18 60 stingy he does not give you nearly 
enough to keep house respectably. I guess 
We shall have a horrid time with him.” 

“Wrong for once,” saye Perdita. ‘He 
leaves on the twenty-third for Cleeve Manor.” 

“Thank the gods! But don’t you think, 
dear Mother Hubbard, you can save enough 
out of the five pounds for a newpair of shoes? 
You need them so badly, but you always think 
of others first.” 

“Oh, I'll do well! Susan must give 
them an extra polish, and with fresh ribbon 
cow they will pass muster a week or two 

ger ” 


Bat Freda starts up impatiently. 

“It’s a shame! and I wen’t stand by and 
8€6 you so badly treated. I am going to ask 
+ Pied @ little addition to his generous 


“ Don’t! I am afraid he will be very angry, 


and I really can manage.” 
But the impetuous Freda is already gone, 


- 





and in less time than it takes to tell she is 
knocking at the door of ber father’s canctum. 

‘* Come in,” says a thin, high voice; and, 
trembling at her own temerity, she enters. 

“You, Freda!” is the pleasant greeting she 
receives. ‘* What do you want?” 

She meets thé handsome cold eyes bravely, 
and alas! defiantly. This man is not dear to 
his own children, and says,— 

‘*I want some money, please.” 

The handsome faceconfronting her darkens, 
the thin lips wear an unpleasant smile; then 
Mr. Hastings says,— 

‘Money is always plentiful at Pool House, 
and children are few. MayI ask for what 
purpose you require it? Oram I presuming 
too far?" 

Freda always grows angry when he speaks 
with such mock courtesy, and now she answers 
sharply,— 

* Perdita is almost shoeless, and I should 
think you would be ashamed to see her go out 
like a Jabourer’s child !” 

With one white beringed hand he smooths 
his luxuriant beard, whilst he drawlse,— 

“‘ She must learn to economize. I am really 
afraid she odoasionally forgets I am not a 
millionaire |" 

Freda looks at him with open disgust. 

‘“‘Bhe scarcely ever spends anything upon 
herself ; she considers us all firat.” 

“* Very bad policy, my dear girl, and I really 
cannot encourage it. No; I have generously 
provided for your Christmas festivities, and I 
really can do no more.” 

“If you stayed at home——” Freda begins, 
tem pestuously, when he stays her with a quick 
gesture, 

“It is simply impossible. I cannot afford 
to disappoint my influential friends ; and what 
amusement is there at Pool House for a man 
of my intellectual acquirements? An ailing 
wife who does not, and never could, under- 
stand me, a troop of unruly, untidy children, 
No, no, Freda, your wish is truly prepos- 
terous,” 











PERDITA ALONG.] 


_* I believe [you are. ashamed“ of’ us," ‘the 
girl says, passionately. ‘‘If not, why do you 
keep us 60 sedolously hidden from your 
friends? Perdita is pretty enough for any- 
thing, and, if she could wear nice gowns, 
would be just lovely! And Gladys will be 
pretty, too. But here you keep us like nuns, 
year in and year out! If we're such a burden 
to you why don’t you give come of us a 
chance to marry? I'm sure we could not 
change for the woree—and Perdita is twenty 
—if only you would. deny youreelf a few 
luxuries——”’ 


‘* Leave the room,” says Mr. Hastings, in a 
= ee. . a 

te mus speak——’ r 

‘‘Leave the room,” he reiterates, in the 
same level tone ; and under the glance of his 
hard eyes, Freda quails, turns aside, and 
finally obeys him, although she hates hereelf 
for doing s0. 


Tn the passage [she meets Gladys, a ‘pretty 
child of sixteen. 


“He won't give mea farthing,” she says, 
angrily, ‘although he knows Perdita basn’t 
a decent shoe to her foot, and I hate him !— 
although it wouldn’t do to let mother hear 
that, or Perdita either; she is such a stickler 
for duty. Why should he have all the good 
things ?—fare like a prince, and go well clad, 
whilst we live ‘a from hand to mouth exis- 
tence!’ Oh! Gladys, I am tired of it all !” 

The youngest sister seats herself in a deep 
window. 

“Goon, Freda, if it does you good,” she 
says. ‘Ioften relieve myself by shaking may 
fist at the dad when Perdito isn’t near. An 
to think the darling should want necessaries. 
My boots are pretty good, but they’re much 
too large for her. She is such a dainty littie 
morsel,” 

“Well,” Freda breaks in, ‘‘there is only 
one thing for us to do, and that is to get 
married, Perdita doesn’t seem to think about 
it, and you're not old enough. But do you 





= a ataeeeial 
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really think there is any chance forme? Am 
I very ugly?” 

Gladys laughs, 

"Ugly! Ob, yea; of course you are if a beau- 
tiful skin, bine eyes; and chestnut hair can 
make you so! Yournose isa little bid retroussé, 
your moutha trifle wide; but, upon thewhole, 
you are-very decent-looking!"’ 

“ Tank you for nothing; but wonldireally 
ratherrbe ugly—splendidly ugly —thanneither 
pretéy-ner plain. I muet marry some-rich.old 


children; but all shortcomings are forgiven 
** mother” on the score of ill-health: In fact, 
her children idolise her, because no harsh word 


| ever falls from herlips, no unkind repulae ever 


checks their good: embraces; their caressing 
words, 

Bat: Perdita, the «pretty Perdita;.is the 
mainstay of them all). Siaekne helpfal, cheer 
fal, clevertittie sonl! cagrying sunshineswher- 
e wieldingMer sceptre with such. 


gen that:even Gus, therretel of | 


bachelory.whe: will give me all theypinymoney; the familyy,scarcely ever resists: 


Task; and®hiok nc other girle.ao nice: age my 
sisters; and: heehalligive you both a dowry; 
or l’'llolaim a separation—and+—"’’ 


‘+ Olt. do be quiet a moment, I like: tovhear | im: 


} 


So prettpysheis: now, as she: site with her 
sleeves-rolled‘up to the: dimpled elboswey, her 
white; small hands:moving-swifily 


my ownvaice sometimes. I waswolittle when | suse 


we came here that 1 remember next to nothing: 
of baer ne or- how ne - ae 
Can’t ime eomething of our 

“ Yeas-batdt isn't very cheerful 
Perditaand I used to talk over the past once; , 


| 


enough 
(this withquite»a matronly air) to: hear fnilofiquiet.mitehief 


truth. 


“ Mamsne,was a great heiress when 


she wae always good- and nice. 





married Hery and she never was pretty, ee 


tempered . 
people (the Kente) were against the marriages; 
but, finally, they. gave»theit consent, whi 
was & great pity, because no sooner:had. 
got possession of her-fortune 


himself peaniless, and mamma wae sent. 
Perdita to amoldaunt: 






gleammofithe December: sun rests 
lovingly on the shapelyhead,, with its weight 
off'ironze-browm: trevesesy, kisses. the dainty 


th r tty f , 

6 pretty toque, of which Gladys j 

she runs back to the kitchen, and come 

work in real earnest; Tae fowl! is quick] 

wtaffed, and placed: before the fire; th, 

—_— are ene merrily, and Perdita ig 

)ast picking over the sprouts, wh 

bell is rang viehetione pines as 
7 sa miss . swyee Susan; showing a very 

gtimy face and handy)‘ wonid-you 

por I ain't ene —_ = 
D rans Perdita, her sleeves rolled above 

her elbows, herepretty hair somewhat dia. 

hevelied, and hier tage flashed. - 

_ “ ittevonly ae tramp,’ she thinkeyand feelg 

imherpooket-for a stray penny, Opeming the 

door cautiously sheshrust ous one little white 

hand. “Itis all have,” she sayeyand: then 


to her surprise she hears a smothered: laugh 
and a voice which says,— . 


‘* Does Mr. Hastings live here 7?” 


murmurs,— 


white cheeke, anditheswhitesofs throat. She looks out then, to eee a tall, broad. 
“Witetia: to: do@?" ackes Fredaj regard shouldered young fellow, and, flushing hotly, 


“Yer may: stone: the raishine, dear!” Baye 


bee would not; bint; never mind, 
I'shall do very well.” : 
‘*Gladpennight do: without ber hat,” says 


“Oh, she can't! Sheds positively disroput. 


“Bhe wasa generons old lady, and conld not:! abledn it; and sheis sucha dear: little soul, 


bear to know her favourite 


a 
privation; and, being rich enough to praell | 


her own whims, settled an annuity of three 
hundred pounds upon mamma, tying it up s0 
strictly that paps cannot make away with it. 

‘* But where is the use of such a precaution ? 
Mamma never could say no to him; and 
although three hundred pounds is little enough 
to support a family of eight, he never. wants 
for anything, but, faring like a. prince, leaves 
us to starve or promenade the place in rags. 

‘‘ Faugh! it makes me.sick to-think of it, 
and I would not be. Perdite, for,a king's ran: - 
som Heall bot-swears at her. everp;time sha, 
has occasion to. ask.for, money.” 

‘'T shall nop. atay as home aftesL am sepoms . 
teen |” announces Gladys, 


gravely. 
“Ob; pray what. shall you do? Ox) iathe, 


ugstionimpertinent 2.” dryly,., 

“T shall go.out as govermena.:’ 

‘* Indeed | You've jast the necessary.aceom< 
plishments, my dear, Any school-board child 
could beat- you at arithmetic You can spell, 
but you write shockingly, You dance’ well; 
but you couldn't even “stumble through 
* Czerny's Exercises’ to save-your seul,” says 
this dreadfatly blant:young woman, “ If you 
went out at all it would 'be:as nursery gover: 
ness, and then they wouldexpect you:to wheel 
* ¢he perambulator.” 

Gilad ys Jooke creet-falen ; but aska»— 

‘* What is ® mother’s help expeatedste do p”’ 

‘' Anything and.eveything, from nursing, the 
baby and making pies-4o turning old’ frocka,. 
mending ¢ and looking pleased whem 
visi inanls or ignare. her,’’ 

“ then, Freda, I'll. go.en she stage! ” 

** Gladys |: Gladys |!” cries Perditw, from:an: 


adjoining: room, »'‘ mothar.wants youl’ and:|; 


the young gith hurries away, i\Fredais' amused 
little laugh: ringingt inher earse 

‘The atager!'’ sobilognises:thab-young lady! 
*' Poor Gladys, how simple she is | She thinka: 
she, has only to offer:her services; and any 
manager. will joyfally. accept them... Oh, how. 
hostic it is.to. be.aJady, .and_ poor ’’ 

Then, with characteriatio lightheartedness, 
shey baniabea all, unpleasant thoughts»and, 
joining; Perdita, discusses. ways and+means. 
with her in a brisk, businesslike fashion. 

These girla have very healthy minds, whioh. 
is well for them, as the father is a selfish 
spendtbriff,.and the mother:a confitmed in- 
valid, with very dark views of life, and no ides 
cf assisting in the management of home or 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


4 





never complains, however shabby she is. Oh, 
Freda, would-not yor like-to goto the panto. 
mime?’ It is: jast tem years since we saw 
‘Pass in Boots;' but I can distinotly 
remember it all, and how we enjoyed it. 
Mamma was well, and tolerably strong then."’ 

“"Do you know,” says Freda, solemnly, 
planting both elbows on the table, “I am 
sometimes so ravenous for a bit of pleasure 
that I conld beg or steal. to get it, and none 
ever comes our way? Heigho! I wish I were 
a maid.of-all-work, able to. change. my. place 
as. often’as I liked, and, alwaye sure of my 
aa penal gn, suxKe. age | h I 
shoald think. myael pasaing. rio with five 

yselt |"’ 


“T fancy a maid.-of-all,work. conld..not 
command sucha.sam,” Perdita.says, with a 
little langh; ‘ but.atill yon would have, board 
and lodging,”’ And in this fashion the sisters 
while away the long hours, until the puddings; 
are made, the minea.meat tied down, and 
the prepazations for Corictmas far advanced, 

“There,” saya Freda,aurveying their. joint 
work, ‘‘ we have done very well; and now for 
our shopping expedition.”’ 

‘‘T have a little mending.to do first, and 
then I am at leisure." 

“ Horry up then}, Oh, [am glad the Grand 
Sultan is going away; we shall have a good 
time together!”’ and with that Freda trips; 
off to make her simple toilet. 

Ia due time the twenty-third arrives, and 
Mr, Hastings, having given Perdita much 
tronble in packing his portmanteau, wishes 
his wife and children a cold goodbye, and 
starts on his -journey;to. Cleeve Manor and 
luxury, His departure is the; signal for a 

rfect Babel. Little tongues. wag, freely, 

ittle hands get:into mischief, and not. .word 

of reproof is uttered; Tne boys shont to. their 
hearta’ content through the large, bare.rooma. 
The girls laugh, dance and sing, until.Par. 
dita remembers ‘ mother,’’ and. calls for 
silénee.. 

The following day ia s very busy one, bub 
the Hastings’ are aconstomed to. work; and 


mot easily tired ; so that .on»Christmas morn- 


‘ing they rise.fresh and bright, quite prepared. 
to make the most of their holiday, 

It ia quite out of the question for: Perdita 
to attend chureh. Sie is far too. good.a house. 
keeper to truat the: roasting of her fowl to a 
maid-of.all-work. So having seen Gas depart. 
in all the glory of a new suit, and adjusted 


‘“‘I—I beg your pardon. It was a at 
mistake to make.’ - 


He 


again... 
“ Pray makeno apology.; and, if please 
can I see Mr, Hastings?” “x 


CHAPTER. II. 

‘Para is awayefrom: home,’ the girl an. 
swers, ‘' l anupafeaidthe will notretarn until 
the middle of January," 

“ How unfortunate! I came cn to Whitlock 

toseehim: My father and he were 
chums at» schooljy and he was very desirous I 
should make. myself: known to Mr. Hastings, 
Is there any place where one can put up and 
be comfortable ? "’ 

Jast a moment Perdita hesitates, thinks of 
the boys’ large appetites, and the ill-stocked 
larder. Then says,— 

“If you would care to spend to-day with us 
we should be pleased, Mr. —~—-” 

“Clive Robsart,”’ he interrupts, ‘and thanks 
for your kind invite. Shall [ spoil sport,or 
inconvenience you in any way?” 

“Not at all; and I feel quite sure you 
could be accommodated to-night at the White 
Hart. The landlady.is a,clean, respectable 
person. Come in, if you please, and I will 
takervyou'to mamnia,”’ 

So he-follows in her wake; noting with tur- 
prise the extreme shabbineste of the house and 
furniture, Perdita, too,-is painfully conscious 
of these things, and) in sherr hears: is. wishing 
Clive Robsart. well away. 

Ushering: him: into the:breakfast-rcoom she! 
says, blithely,— 

‘*Mamma, I have brought you .a visitor+ 
Mr, Robsart, the son.of papa;s.old friend.” 

‘I remember, your father well,’’ thei 
says, giving hima welcoming hand,‘ sadam 
‘please -to:know. you... Ma: .Hastings willbe: 
serry:to migs.thia meetings, Pray brisg.yout 
chair to the fire. I is very cold.” 

And . even. whilst. he:obeys. he. is watobing 
Perdita. aitting fe and. fro “on hospitable 
thonghte intens.!' 

In an incredibly skort time she. has spread 
a white cloth;and bronght-out such refresk-: 
ments-ad,Pool House cau boast. 

“ Wedo.not drink wine,” she gays, blaabimg 
hotly... ‘‘ Will.you.let.me bring:you coffee?” 

He protests;against this as being.» rouble; 
batelzeady the girl has vanished, leavingbet 
mother to entertain him. Presently phe.re- 
appears, and a fragrant odoar fille the roomh\ 

rr Mazama.must attend to your neads,”’ she. 
remarks, with.a shy.glance.at.their 
“Tam very busy this morning,” and so she 
goes away again; and Mra Hastings tells him 
how. great a treasures thia daughter ; 
discourses .upon..the perfections of 
children,.,wondering alittle that Olive should. 
geem so careless of them and wake to anima-* 
tion only when shespeaks.of Perdita. 

The young Hastings are not at all. ploased- 
on their return from church to find « friend: 
of papa’s present ; but long before the midday 
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meal is over Clive has mado great strides in 
their favour. 

He haa euch a store of anecdotes to tell, 
such curious and. wonderfal stories; is so 
friendly and jolly that Gaa openly votes him 
a good fellow, and even Freda allows that he 

nice. 

"Phen in the afternoon, he plays wild jokes 
with the youngsters, does not disdain to help 
with snap dragons, or to figure as blind man 
in “ boff.” 

Bn} for all hia energy he is very glad of a 
little rest when twilight falls, and gladder 
still #0 come upon Perdita, seated alone in one 
of the deep windows, 

“Mies Hastings, what are you doing 
here?” 

“ Watohing the snow. It has just begun to 
fall, I think I was a trifle tired, too, and 
oame here for & short rest," 

He eits down beside her. 

“You have had such a busy day! I am 
afraid you are quite worn out?” 

“Oh, no! I shall be qnite ready for a frolic 
atter tea, Mr. Robsart, Iam afraid you are 
spending ® very dull Christmas indeed.” 

“Then pray disabnse your mind of that 
fear. This has been the jolliest day I ever 
spent. I wish it were forty-eight hours long. 
I don’s know how to thank you for all your | 
goodness; and I find myself: envying you, | 
your brothers and sisters, they are suoh jolly | 
youngsters, I reckon Mr. Hastings is more | 
than & little proud of his family ?” 

Perdita sighs. 

“Papa is not fond of children,” she says; | 
vistfally, “I think he regards them as a | 

| 





nuisance. You see, there are so many of us, 
and he is a very poor man.” 

“Oh!” and the monosyllable tells volames, 
‘Still, he has a treasure in you.” 

“How can yon tell that?” with a quick 
lifting of her eyes to-his, 

“Mrs. Hastings was my informant. I sup- | 
pose you are like your father in appearance?” 

“Oh, no. Papa is what some folks calla 
beauty man.” Then a little irrelevantly, 
‘*Bhall you stay at Whitlock long?” 

“Possibly. I am quite anxious to know 
you all thoroughly. Miss Perdita, do you 
know of what you remind me most.sitting ap 
here in your brown frock with justa dash of 
red at the throat, and your-eyes as bright as 
stars? Howshonld you? Well, when I look 


at you I think of the robin, It is such a | 


dainty, home.loving little creature." 


“ Perdita,’’ breaks in Freda’a voice, ‘‘ where | 


ere you? Mother is asking for tea to be 
served, Oh, here you are, like an old owl 
sitting in the twilight. Mr. Robsart, will you 
Please carry in the. tray; it is too heavy for us 
t0 manage, and we dare not trust Susan.” 

Clive rises with alacrity, declaring himeelf 
happy to be of service to them, and Freda 
notices, with a wicked smile, that, wherever 
her, sister goes their guest follows; that when 
she speaks he. listens.with marked. attention, 
a8 though unwilling to lose one of her simple, 
pleasant speeches, Mrs. Hastings is delighted 
with him, and-Jater in the evening aska,— 

‘Is it impossible to give Mr. Robsart a bed 
for to-night, Perdita? It seems so. inhospit- 
able to send him away.at such a season.” 

“He oan haye my room,” cries Gus. ‘“ It 
isn’t much of a place, but it’s comfortable ; the. 
old lady (meaning Perdita) sees to that,” 

Bo is is arranged that Clive shall stay until 
the morning; and finding himeelf such a wel- 
come and honoured guest he grows so bold as 
to heg Perdita to walk out.a little way, saying 
that she looks pale and tired, and the exercise 
Will be good for her. 

s. Hastings raiges no objection. Freda 
oan amuse the.children in their absence, and 
it. is 80 rarely, Perdita goes out. 

So the girl. runs away to dress, returning 
very quickly; and GClive’s heart aches as he 
Sees how ill. fitted to the weather is the shabby 
brown jacket, and how carefally darned are 
the littie gloves. 

Bho, too, is.dreadfally ;congeious of these 
things, and half wishes she had refaced his” 


invitation ; but it iz tco Jate now, and she goes | 
with him into the hall, where his coat ang 
wrep hang; the latter he coolly throws about 
her throat and shoulders, bidding her draw it 
closer, and refusing to listen to any remon- 
atrances. 

“TI am going to take care of you,” he 
announces, resoluteiy. ‘‘ No one elss seems to 
do 80, and you think of everyone before your- 
self. Come, we shall have a pleasant walk; it 
bag ceased snowing, and the stars are coming 
out. Now take me tothe prettiest place you 
know.” 

“Taat is by the Holly Hedges. Ié is a 
lonely spot, so if you are nervous please say 
80,’’ the girl answera, saucily, 

“Tam safe under your protection,” with a 
laugh, ‘‘and will, follow wherever yon lead. 
Misa Hastings, do you know I intend staying 
at Whitlock until your father returna? To- 
morrow I shall get lodgings, bai I shall come 
often to Pool House if I may,” 

We shall always be pleased, to see. you, Mr. 
Robsart. Really, you oughs to feel flattered by 
my brother's liking. Gus is generally so awk- 
ward to ges.on with, and has suck a lively 
horror’of strangers.” 

‘‘T am glad he does: not. regard: me as one 
Whatiare you going to make of-him?” 

‘' He wishes to-be.an engineer, but-that costa 
money,’ sadly ; ‘‘and that-is.such a scarce 
commodity with us,”’ 

“Bat Ma Hastings cannot. visit: at, sneh 
places as Cleeve Manor withont great.expense,”’ 
bluntly. ‘ Surely he might deny himself for 
his.son's good!” 


“That is lesson papa will never learn,’ 


| With a grave sbake,of her pretty head. “[ 


think when they were first married mamma 


| Spoiled. him, and now. self-denial or. work: ave 


alike impossible to him. 

Clive's heart rages against this callous hus 
band and father, who, lapped in loxury, wil- 
fully blinds himself: to the. privations his 
family endure so cheerfally; bat. he saya 
nothing of this to. his. companion, 
about in his own mind how to help her wisi. 
out woundiog her pride and dignity ; and then 
he begins to speak of indifferent, subjects. 

‘‘Do you skate?’’ he ask@, presently. ‘I 
noticed a jolly. piece of ice, as I came up this 
morning, as.6mooth ag- glass, and streiching 
as.far as the eye could see.” 

‘That is Heron’s Lake. Yes, I used to 
| skate, bat Toddlekins (our youngest, you 
; know) last year borrowed my skates and broke 
one; 80 now—pray don’t be shocked—when 
Freda and I are quite sure no one is near we 
indulge in a—slide!”’ 

‘* I wish I could see you,” he laughs, ‘and 
| Miss Freda too! Whata lively girl sheis! I 
; have not the least. doubts she sometimes 
| indulges in snowballing.” 

‘* She does,’ brightly, ‘and in the summer. 
she plays cricket with Gus in the back garden, 
and breaks more- windows than I dare telt. 
Poor Freda, she is so fond of pleasure, and she 
so rarely has any.” 

‘Well, we must change all that. To. 
morrow night I see there is to be » representa» 
tien of ‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk.' Sappose we 
make up a party and attend the theatre? It 
would be jolly.” 

Poor Perdita! How the hot blood flames 
into her face, as she murmurs,— 

‘‘T am afraid it cannot be. We—we—that is, 
pspa might be vexed. There are so many-_of 
us—and—and——’”’ here she pauses, confused, 
and ashamed, 

‘Pray say no more,’ Clive answers, 
hurriedly, ‘‘or I shall think you grudge me a 
little pleasure, I hoped you would let me*take 
the youngsters to:morrow. night, and. acoom- 
pany them yourself jas to keep order. You 
have all been, s0.kind to me that I did: not 
believe for, an instant you. would refuse, me 
this dne favour. Bat if you will not go the 
matter ia settled, of course; only the youngsters 
will be disappoiated, and I shall feel you re. 
gard me, just. aa the merest.stranger,” and 


only: onets- 


Perdita feela her resolution melting into 
thin air. 

She ig go young, and it is so rarely she has 
any pleasure! ‘Then, too, Clive Robsart is 
gifted with a winning tongue, so that in a 
little while he prevails on her to give him his 
own way. 

Mrs, Hastings is delighted with the arrange- 
ment, although, indeed, poor soul, she cannot 
make one of the merry party; bat from her 
small store of treasures she brings outa bright 
ribbon for Gladys, some old creamy !ace for 


and having dressed their, abundant tresses, 
watches them go, with a smile for their fresh 
prettiness, and a sigh for her own vanished 
youth, 

Would any member of that little party ever 
forget this night! The lights and music, the 
merry jests and antics, the comical speeches 
of Jack's mother ! 

Tt does Clive good to hear the boys’ honest, 
hearty laughter, to see the tears of mirth 
roll down their cheeks; to note the flushed 
cheeks of the girls, and Perdita's star-bright 
eyes. 

‘* Please don’t think me rude,”’ she says, 
when, the peracemanse being ended, they once 
more are in the white, cold streets, “ but I 
cannot. talk, I have laughed so much: that 
my head aches, and.I feel dreadfolly stupid,” 

‘‘ Ag though that is anything new!” cries 
Gas. “I thought it was your normal con. 
dition,’’ and he dexterously avoids the blow 
Ciive would langhingly inflict, hurrying 
Freda along with him; and the other young 
Hastings’ follow like a flock of geese, so that 
Perdita remains behind with.her new friend, 

Tacking her little band comfortably through 
his arm, he says,— 

‘‘ Now you may be as quiet as you please; 
we can dispense with ceremony. Oaly tell 
me jass this, have youenjoyed this evening?” 

‘*I¢ hag been lovely!’ with a deep.breath. 
‘‘ I don’t know how to thank you.” 

‘Then, don’é. attempt, it; the greatest 
pleasure has.been mine. To-morrow we will 
have a look at the skating. You see, I am 
assuming you will be my guide,” 

‘Provided I can be spared,” she answers, 
“ Bat Gus is a more lively companion than I 
am, If you wonld prefer his society ——” 

“ But I should not,” quickly. “I know 
when I am well off. Why, here we are, at 
Pool Honse! How.short the walk haa been! 
No, I'll not.come in, it isso late already; but 
you may expect me by ten to-morrow morn- 
ing. Good-night, Mias Perdita. This has been 
a very happy Christmas to me,”’ 

** And to me,” the girl thinks, as she rons 
hurriedly up the steps, ‘‘ Just the very best 
and brightest Christmas I have ever known.” 

She is singularly quiet, whilst the others 
chatter fast. and furiously, each one eszger to 
give his or her version of the. evening's 
pleasure—all of them loud in Ciive’s praises 
save Perdita, who says nothing, and seems 
glad when Freda proposes retiring to their 


room, 

‘*‘T oan't sleep,” saya the girl, ‘‘ Iam far too 
excited. Dear Mother Hubbard, was: not 
everything lovely? And oh! how I did envy 
the. princess. Clive Robsart is better than 
any fairy godmother, and I declare I shall 
loye him to the end of my days,’’ laughing 
whole-heartedly ; and letting down her chest- 
nut. mane she executes an impromptu and 
ecoentric dance, ‘‘ Speak, Perdita! You are 
as mnte aS—as an Oyster, and as grave as an 
undertakers, Did not.you enjoy it.all?” 

‘‘S8o much, that. I have no words; strong 
enough to express my pleasure. It was like a 
glimpse of fairy land,” 

‘Oh! what would the Grand Sultan say if 
he knew what jolly times we are having? 
Oh! how I wish Mr, Robaart would fallin love 
with one of us! It would, be such a good 
thing for the others,’’ 

* You should not say such things, Freda, 
Somes. folks hearing you would believe you 
were in earnest,” 

“Andso I am,” stoutly. ‘I only hope he 








then he begins to coax and entreat until 


Freda, and # yellow crepe shawl for Perdita, . 
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will give the matter his deep consideration,” 
and with a laugh she springs into bed, falling 
asleep as easily and lightly as a child. 

But her sister lies wide-eyed an@ wakeful, 
lost in a maze of thought. What has come to 
her? What is this sweet unrest possessing 
her? Why should she recall his every word 


| 





and look—he who, until yesterday, had been | 


® stranger io her? Even in the dark she 
blushes Farionsly, and hides her sweet face 
confusedly amongst her pillows. 


CHAPTER III. 


“‘ Bor you are not really angry, Miss Per- 
dita? I had no idea you would be offended. 
I saw the skates as I came along, and the 
looked just exactly the thing for you; an 
upon my word it wae pure selfishness that 
made me get them. I want a spin on the ice, 
and I hate to take my pleasure alone, Miss 
Freda, plead for me.” 

Really,” says Freda, briskly, ‘‘I think she 
will be most ungracious to refuse them, 
especially as they will be of no manner of use 
to anyone else.”’ 

Perdita stands with down.dropped eyes and 
flaghed cheeks, and at length she makes 


answer,— 

“I do not wish to seem ungracious or 
ungrateful; bat you know, Mr. Robsart, it is 
not customary with ladies to accept presents 
from their male acquaintances.” 

“I hope I am something more than an 
acquaintance; and, really, _ are making a 
mountain of a mole-hill. If you intend being 
obstinate I can only say you are not your 
usual unselfish self, because you will rob me 


of much enjoyment, I don’t care a hang about | 


skating unless you are with me.” 

“But,” she begins, when tbis arbitrary 
young man breaks out. 7 ; 

“I'll pitch the detestable things ont of the 
window if they are to be a bone of contention 
between us. I don’t really see a you should 
make such a fuss over such a trifle. Do be a 
good, reasonable girl, and after to-day you 
sball do as you please with the skates.’’ 

Then Perdita looks up, smiling alittle, but 
still a little troubled. 

“ Let it be as you please—this once.”’ 

** There's a dear old Mother Hubbard,” cries 
Freda. “ It isn’t often she loses her reason, 
Mr. Robsart, so you will forgive her; and I ll 
delay dinner until three. You will, of course, 
return with Perdita. Good-bye, and the beat 
of times to you,” 

Then they are out in the quiet street, Clive 
looking very big and aristocratic, Perdita 
painfally conscious of her shabby dress and 
worn shoes, yet looking every inch a lady. 

And when they get into the open country 








| deserves to marry a rich man. 


she forgets all but the beauty of the winter ; 


scene, the kindness of her companion. 


is so hard that every footfall has its echo. 
The sun is well up, and each tree and hedge 
sparkles with a wealth of crystals. 

When they reach the lake they find a goodly 
company already assembled ; and Clive busies 
himeelf boring holes in the heels of those tiny, 
well. worn boots, and wishes with all his heart 
that he had the right to replace them with the 
prettiest pair to be had in Whitlock. 

He gives Perdita very little time to think of 
unpleasant things, for presently he is holding 
her hand fast as they skim over the ice. She 
skates delightfully, knowing no fear, and 
enjoying this unusual exercise to the utmost. 

“*I wish this could last for ever,’’ Clive says, 
as he pilots her through a group of young 
beginners, and she laughs ag she lifts her 
bright, piquante face to his. 

“What an unreasonable wisb, and how 
dreadful to friek away all one’s life! Now I 
haven't the least doubt that I am enjoying 
myself a thousand times more than you 
because work comes to me every day, an 
pleasure but rarely.” 


‘* It’s a shame you should slave in the fashion 
you do,” 








“Oh, no. It is good to feel one is of some 
use in the world, Mr. Robsart, do you know 
tht Bevingtons? They seem to regard you as 
an acquaintance.” 

“Oh! bother the Bevingtons! They're 
such awfully prosy folks, and I’m nearsighted, 
you know, so muct be excnsed if I do not 
acknowledge them.” 

*' Bat that is very cavalier treatment. Mr, 
Bevington is coming towards us now.” 

“Is he? What a pity he should take so 
much trouble;” and with that he takes her 
band again, and in a trice they have left hia 
undesirable acquaintance behind. ‘‘ Neatly 
done,” he says, when at last they pause. 
don’t intend losing half.an-hour’s fan, or 
resigning you to any old fogey. This morning 
you are my charge, and mire alone.” 

Curious people turn to look after the young 
couple, and one or two wonder audibly how sc 
distingué a man can endure “little Hastings 
in her shabby, old-fashioned clothes;'’ but 
Perdita is blessfally unconscious of this, and 
if Olive Robsart hears or understands, he 
cares less than nothing. 

Just for a few hours she is his, this dainty 
blossom. There is none to come between them, 
and his heart beats as never in all his twenty- 
eight years has it beat for any woman. 

e has known her so short a time, and yet 
if it is not love—this new, strange delight 
possessing him—whas is it? She is so poor— 
80 that his wealth might well prove a 
temptation to her, and yet he never wrongs 
her by such a thought. 

‘If she loved a fellow she wouldn’t care a 
rap, though he was as poor as a church 
mouse,” he thinks. ‘‘She isan angel. There 
is none like her, my pretty, winsome, litile 
love. If only she will listen to me—and 
Heaven grant she may—she shall never have 
a wish ungratified ; but I’m quite prepared to 
dislike Hastings as much as I like and admire 
his family.” 

What a glorious day this is for Perdita ! How 
she drinks in new life with every breath! And 
& great new happiness, of which she is almost 
afraid, fille all her heart, lends an added 
charm to the lovely eyes, and bonny, winzome 
face, And this day is only the forerunner of 
others as bright afd glad. 

Clive spends most of his time at Pool House, 
and in Freda he has a splendid ally. She itis 
who takes Perdita’s daties upon herself, who 
artfully contrives that their new friend should 
find her often alone. 

“It is easy to see that he is awfully fond of 
her,” she says to Gladys, ‘‘and I am sure she 
Poor old 
Mother Hubbard, she has never had much 
fan until now, and I only hope the Grand 
Saltan won't hurry back to spoil sport.” 

‘I shall wear blue to her wedding,” an- 
nounces Gladys, taking everything for 


| granted. “I always look best in my favourite 
Very little snow has fallen, and the ground 


colour; and oh! I wonder what presents Mr. 
Robsart will give the bridesmaids,” 

“You are a ee | young monkey |! 
laughs the other. “ if ever Olive does 
marry Perdita I shall acquaint him with your 
speculations,” 

New Year’s day comes and goes, and still 
Clive lingers at Whitlock—although a steady 
thaw bas set in, and there is no longer an 


skating to be had; but he says nothing of | 


going away, and with the young Hastings’ he 
ae more and more a favourite and a 
ero. 

Then one evening Perdita tella him her 
father is returning on the morrow; and 
although he mutters some suitable words 
he does not look particularly pleased; and 
presently he suggests a walk. 

"Qh, yes, do go,” says Freda. ‘ Mother 
Hubbard has complained all day that her 
head aches. Perhaps the walk will cure it ;"’ 
and Perdita, making no remonatrance, is soon 
— beside Clive along an unfreqnented 
road. 

‘It was of you to come,” he says, 
when they have left the houses far behind. 
“I bave so much to tell you that could not be 


“Ty! 


ey 
told before the others, and something besides 
to say. It depends upon your answer whether 
I remain to meet your father or no. Perdit 
cannot you guess what I have to say?” and 
then he feels the little hand upon his arm 
trembling; and in the uncertain light he 
catches a glimpse of her sweet, down drooped 
face. ‘Darling, I love you! I have loved 
you from the first. I shall love you to the 
last. What are you going to do with me?” 

It seems to her almost too good to be true— 
that he, her hero and her prince—should look 
on her with eyes of love. 

A delicious, sweet amsze holds her silent g 
moment; and Clive, half afraid he has been 
too premature, urges,— 

‘Have you nothing to say to me, heart's 
dearest? Won't you tell me I may hope?" 

Then she, in the shyest of shy voices, makes 
answer,— 

“ Are you quite, quite sure you wish this? 
Quite sure you will not one day be sorry? I 
am so ignorant and poor.” 

“You ignorant!" with supreme contempt, 
‘*And as for being poor I have more than 
enough for both, sweetheart, Won't you 
come to me, and make me the happiest fellow 
on earth ?”’ 

Then she, with a little low ory of uiter 
rapture, gives him her hand, 

*‘T love you,” she says, simply ; “ oh! more 
than I can tell, I love you!” and there, on the 
lonely road, he presses the betrothal kiss upon. 
the sweet mouth; and all his heart is shaken 
with the great joy that has come to him, so 
that for awhile speech is not easy. 

He only knows that she is his—his very 
own, to have and to keep, that no one can 
ever take her from him, because loving once 
she will love ever. 

And when each has grown calmer there 
follows the sweet, foolish converse of happy 
lovers, the delightfal plans for the fature 
which is to be spent together, so that it is 
late when they reach Pool House. 

Perdita goes at once to her room, but Clive, 
his face aglow with triumph, joins the little 
\ family circle (the young ones have been sent 

to bed), and bending over Mrs. Hastings’ 
eouch, says,— 

‘‘I don’t suppose you ever will forgive me 
for the theft I have committed to-night!” 

She looks bewildered ; but Freda exchanges 
one swift, glad glance with Gladys, and 
‘listens, as she afterwards says, “ with all her 
| ears" for Clive’s next words, 

“TIT bave stolen your greatest treasure. 
Perdita has promised to marry me as s00n a& 
' matters can be arranged." 
“Oh!” cays the invalid, with a deep breath, 
and stares at him as though she does not 
realise his meaning; bat Freda croacea to 
| him. 
| “T eaw this coming all along, and I'm gla¢ 
to think we shall have you for a brother,” 
‘and with that she promptly kisses him to his 
manifest delight, and Gladlys quickly follows 
suit. 
“It—it is all so sudden,” the mother 
! murmurs; ‘and I don’t know how we shall 
| manage without her, or what Mr. Hastings 
| will say to the engagement.” 

“Don't worry about that,” cries the 
irrepressible Freda. ‘‘He would be glad to 
' be so easily rid of as all; and he dearly loves 

@ rich man,” 
“ Freda!” 
« Well, you know it is true, mamma! Ob! 
rest assured, Clive, you have nothing to fear 
'from papa. Now 1 must run away to 0on- 
| gratulate Mother Habbard.” 

Freda proves a trae prophet. Not only does 
Mr. Hastings raise no objection to the pro- 

eed alliance, but he is delighted, and for the 
Bret time in her life Perdita finds her father 
kind. Mr. Robsart, too, is pleased, and there 
seems not a cloud upon the lovers’ sky, not 
one thorn in the path before them. 

The young people are to reside with Mr. 
Robsart, who promises them a handsome 
| allowance, and Mr, Hastings looks confidently 
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forward to s time of unalloyed pleasure, and 
ka boastfally of ‘‘ my son-in-law elect.” 

Clive's birthday falls bay the twentieth of 
January, and it is decided to make quite a 

ala of is at Pool House. His father comes 

own for the ceremony; and Mr. Hastings, 
with unheard-of generosity, provides his three 
daughters with new gowns (be does not think 
it necessary to say he first borrowed the 
money of Clive). He senda in too such quanti. 
ties of game and wine that Poerdita is 
slaggsred, and remonstrates a little with him; 
but he smiles in a superior fashion, saying 
that he is well able to afford a few luxuries on 
guoh an occasion as this. So she speaks no 
more on the subject, but busies herself in pre- 
paring an excellent dinner. 

How proud Clive is of her tonight! She 
looks so winsome and so fresh in her dainty, 
eanary-coloured robes, with crimson flowers 
at her breast, and in her luxuriant hair. 

“You are @ little witch,” Mr. Hastings 
gays, pinching one tiny ear. ‘‘I only wonder 
Clive did not succumb to you sooner."’ 

‘tT was so horribly afraid of her. She isa 
perfect dragon when she pleases!’”’ laughs 
the happy lover, ‘‘and was quite capable of 
sending me about my business. I expect, 
—_ late, I shall figure as a henpecked 
man!” 


“You are giving Mr. Robaart a very bad 
opinion of me," says Perdita, taking the old 
gentleman's arm, ‘and I shall punish you by 
avoiding you for the rest of the evening.” 

The dinner proves a complete success, and 
the ladies adjourn to the drawing-room in the 
most satisfied of moods,— 

“There wasn't a single hitoh anywhere!" 
says Freda, exultantly ; ‘‘and Sasan was so 
‘beautifally clean and proper in her behaviour 
that I could have embraced her. Perdita, 
sing to us, until the gentlemen come up, that 
pretty new song of yours ‘ Love Foresworn,’” 

“That seems too sad for such an occasion,” 
Temarks Gladys, ‘‘but far be it from me to 
faise any objection to it, only I stipulate that 
Perdita gives us ‘Cupid Triumphant’ after. 
wards, and when Clive comes up we will have 
é ~ — Duet.’” 

_ Bong ws song, and still the gentlemen 
— below, and Perdita's eyes & wist- 
fully now and again towards the door. 

‘Oh, dear, how dull it is!" cries Freda, 
‘I wish they would join us. What can they 
find to interest them so much? I'm sure 
papa doesn’t know a turnip from—from an 
artichoke, and as he is just as ignorant about 
cattle, and hates politics. I can't imagine 
what subject is engrossing them.” 

“ Boandal, my deor,” this from Gladys. 
“ Crops, cattle, and politios are very usefal 
blinds. Oh, they are coming at last,” as steps 
a ~ upon the stairs. ‘‘ Now to play pro- 

ety." 

‘The firat to enter is Mr. Robsart, looking a 
trifle vexed ; he is followed by his host, whilst 
Clive brings up the rear. Perdita’s eyes 
have sought her lover's, and a sudden pallor 
Overspreads the sweet, small face. What ails 
him? His usually psle cheeks are flashed ; 
there is a strange, half-wild light in his eyes, 
and his step is unsteady. Gladys laughs as 
he stumbles over an ottoman, but Freda 
og nearer to her sister with an anxious 
* Don't notice anything, dear,” she whispers, 
"Ho is excited—and—and on a birthday 
night it is excusable.” 

Bat Perdita does not seem to hear; she is 
standing silent and rigid by the old piano, one 

d resting upon the discoloured keys, and 
such an agony of shame in her eyes that even 
Clive sees it, 

‘What 'sh matter, m’ dear?” he asks, 
huskily, and would take her hand, but she 
shrinks back. 

“No, do not touch me, I cannot bear it,” 
she says, under her breath, 

‘*I’m—l1’m awfully shorry—pon m’ soul I 
am, Never mind. Shing mea shong!” but 
Perdita has flown from the room, and in her 
ewn chamber is sobbing as though her heart 





would break. That he—her idol, her darling 
could sink so low! Oa! it is horrible! 
horrible! Heaven help him,” she prays 
through the long night. ‘ Heaven save him 
from this dreadful vice.” 


OHAPTER lV. 


Tue next morning Olive presents himeelf at 
Pool House pale and heavy-eyed. He finds 
Perdita alone in the breakfast-room, and the 
sorrowfal expression on her face, the reproach: 
fal curve of the pretty lips, adds to his sense 
of shame. 

“Now don’s be angry with me,” he says, 
lamely. ‘I know I behaved like a beast last 
night ; but I was excited, and after all I am 
no worse than other fellows.” 

With a gesture pitiful in its tenderness and 
sorrow she lays her hand upon his arm. 

‘*Clive, do not shelter yourself behind 
others. You are strong enough to stand alone. 
Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I did not think 
that — so soon and so wilfally bring 
me - 

‘*T hate myself for my folly,” he muti 
contritely ; ‘‘ but, Perdita, you don’t think 
sat down with the deliberate intention of 
getting drunk? ” 

“No, oh, no! Bat—but—oh, Olive, what a 
terrible night I have spent !"’ 

And then, to his utter dismay, she barst 
into tears. 

‘‘For Heaven's sake, don’t do that!" he 
cries, almost beside himself. ‘I am a brute 
Soutthanah comupine pon theh toe: sigecedt 

wee , everyone you isa . 
Perdita, listen, my dear one! You shall never 
again see me as you saw me last night. It is 
not often I so forget my self respect.” Alas! 
alas! Then this is not his first fall. AndI 
will not do s0 again. You believe me, do you 
not?’ as she still keeps silence. 

‘* T should be most miserable if I could not,” 
she answers, under her breath. 

** And you will not love me less? You will 
forgive me this one offence ?"” 

With the tears yet upon her cheeks she looks 
him fally in the Hf a and with her hands 
clas behin d his » Says,— 

“‘Nothing you may do oan ever alter a 
love, or teach me ness towards you. An 
don'’s you know that I could not withhold 
my on if I would?” 

‘*You arean angel, Perdita, and I don’t de- 
serve you; but Ilove you—ay, better than many 
a worthier fellow can do. There, sweetheart, 
dry your tears, and let us ‘ kiss and be friends,’ 
— children say. Great Scott, how my head 

And then she is fall of pity for him —insists 
that he shall lie down upon the shabby, com- 
fortable couch, arranges the cushions under 
his throbbing head, and bathes his burning 
temples with ice-cold water; and when, under 
her gentle ministrations, he falls asleep, 
watches by him with love-filled eyes, and prays 
a for her darling, as the slow hours wear 


iy. 

For two or three days after this ocourrence 
Clive is very quiet and subdued, and Perdita 
sees, with a glad sense of relief, that hasoarcely 
touches the wine or cordials her father presses 
upon him. 

She has no fear of him now, he has promised 
sobriety. She cannot think he will be ever 
tempted to break that promise. 

Alas, alas! for poor Perdita! There are 
maany evil days in store for her yet. 

Towards the close of the week she finds her- 
self the guest of a certain Mrs. Frampton, 
who, until the girl's engagement, had all but 
_—_ her existence. and had quite forgotten 
the benefits she had once received at Mrs. 
Hastings’ hands. 

Perdita is rather unwilling to accept ; but 
her father insists, and Clive, heing anxjous 
his pretty fiancée should take her rightfal posi- 
tion in Whitlock, she cannot well withstand 
the combined commands and entreaties of the 
two. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Frampton is far from 
abstemious, and persuades his guests to 
linger far longer than is wise over their wina. 

In the drawing-room the ladies languish 
and yawn, waiting with ill-auppressed impa- 
tience for the appearances of the male element; 
and when, at last, one man after another 
saunters in, Perdita’s heart dies within her ; 
for some are flashed, and some more boisterous 
than etiquette allows ; whilst Clive—well, hs 
is perfectly conscious of what he says and 
does ; but he is not sober! 

The unhappy girl watches him in an agony 
of dread. Do others see with her eyes? Are 
they all alive to his degradation ? 

Oh! she cannot endare to listen to their 
comments, to see their significans glances, and 
the sxpressive shrug of many ashoulder. In 
utter desperation she rises and joins her 
hostess,— 

“ Please to keep my departure a secret yct. 
Yes, I am going, and I do not wish to spoil 
Mr. Robsaré’s pleasure, so will go alone. It ia 
but a little way to Pool House. I ought not 
- oe come—I have been far from well of 
a ” 

And s0, despite the remonstrances of her 
hostess, she escapes, unseen by Clive, who, 
the following morning, bursts angrily into her 

resence. 

‘ Perdita! How could you behave soshame- 


fally to me last night?” 
‘‘T oould not stay to witness your degra- 
dation,” she answers, in alow voice. ‘ On, 


Clive! how could you {so quickly forget your 
promise ?" 

But he is irritahle, and, her gentle rebuke 
only increaees his petulance. 

‘“*Great heavens, to hear you, one might 
think I had been guilty of some heinous crime. 
Every fellow gets a trifle lively—sometimes ;" 
and then the look of pain in her dark eyes fiile 
him with remorse, ‘ You should not be so 
hard upon me. I¢ is not as if I am a habitual 
toper.” 

** Clive,” she says, ‘is not this a vice that 

ws by degrees? Oae does not become a 
runkard all at once. Oh, my dear! I have 
seen & life fall of promise, crowned with all 
ry things, grow dark and hopeless, and evil ; 
do not speak without reason. He, the man 
of whom I speak, was papa's ward—a bright, 
clever youth, who for his wit and pleasant 
humonr was much sought after. 

‘' Five years ago he got into a fast set; but 
as he married soon afterwards those who held 
his interests dear hoped he would break away 
from them. 

** Bat not even the love he really bore his 
pote wife, not the thought he was wastin 

8 substance and ruining hia health, coul 
stop him in that downward career. 

‘* He went headlong to destruction. He lost 
caste, his bright wit was clouded, his once 
sunny temper became unocertain—at times 
furious. 

“* With the loss of his wealth came loss of 
friends. A year ago his _— wife died 
broken-hearted. Yesterday I passed him in 
the street—a dissolute beggar, broken and old 
before his time! " 

‘* And you think I may become like that?’ 
Clive says, in a low voice. 

‘‘ Heaven forbid !'’ passionately. ‘' I could 
not see it and bear to live. Oh, my dear! oh, 
my dear! for my sakes, if for no higher motive, 
' be true to your own noble self. Do not let me 
blush for the man I love! " 

‘Qh, come,” he breaks in, in a lighter tone, 
‘you take too serious a view of such a little 
error as mine. I had no idea you were such 
a fine orator, sweetheart! And see, when we 
are married, you shall never have any cause 
for complaint. I'll be a model husband, and 
you shall keep the keys of the cellar.” 

**Clive! ” she ories, in a hurt voice. “I 
cannot bear you should jest about this! 





Promise me—promise me, my ae I shall 
never, never see you—unlike your again.” 

And such is her earnestness that he makes 
a solemn vow to her never again to offend in 


) like manner, adding, — 


_— x 
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‘‘ Bat if by some mischance I .transgress. 
What then, Perdita?”’ 

‘Then, though I break my heart, I shoald 
claim my freedom.’ 

*' Perdita |” 

“Until I was quite sure you were strong 
enough to keep faith I would never marry you. 
oe Heaven, I will never be a drunkard’s 
wife!” 

“‘Oh!. my darling!" he says,. hoarsely. 
** | could not bear to lose you now; I should 
go to perdition without you. You have found 
& Way to keep me firm to my resolve,’ and so 
indeed for weeks it seemed. as if she had. 

At the close of January. the Robsarts leave 
Whitlock, carrying Perdita with them, and it 
has been arranged that the marriage is to take 
place in July. 

Mr. Robsart, who.bas grown very much 
attached to his son’s fianceé, would fain it 
should be consummated in May ; but: Perdita 
says no-—she and Olive have so much to do 
first—aud there are so many thingsto teach 
Freda.on her return, for, until recently that 

oung lady has shown no-aptitade for, house- 
eeping; so the old gentleman is compelled 
to feign a content he does not feel. 

Her visit extends over February into.March, 
and on: the fifth Olive attends some local races, 
going with a party of young fellows, who, like 
= are bent on making the moat.of their 

rolic, 

Mr. Robsart and Perdita spend a pleasant 
day together, driving in the morning, arrang- 
ing and rearranging the ‘books and furniture 
in the study during the afterneon;..and’ at 
six the girl.goes to. make her toilet. 

Dioner has een. delayed .half.an-honrj to 
suit Clive’s convenience, but at seven o'clock 
he has not appeared, and Mr. Robsart refases 
to wait longer. Sill, neither he nor. Perdita 
feelany anxiety; and the.meal is a merry.one. 
The host is in bis ey EE mood, and the 
time flies so ewiftly that Perdita ia astonished 
when the clock chimes half-past eight. 

‘I hope no accident has hap to the 
boys!’ says Mr. Robsdrt. ‘Some of them 
are reckless fellows. There, shild, don’t Jook 
so.soared, I daresay. there ia so much fun 
afloat that they have not so much .as-noticed 
the time. ‘He will-be in presently.” 

Bat she is obviously distarbed; and,althodgh 
at his request she plays his favourite airs, she 
does 80 mechanically ; and.aé the first sound of 
wheels alopg.the drive she starts to-her feet, 
and turns her expectant facetowards the door. 
The sound of: voices comes. towards: her ; 
boisterous good-nights are being exchanged ; 
then the hall.door is flang open, and all her 
heart dies within her, as she hears stumbling, 
irregular steps along the floor, and a -hoarse 
voice singing » Bacchanalian song. 

Mr. Robsart never forgets she Jook upon her 


face as she cries, — 
“T oannot sec him! Let.me go! .Oh! 
My heart + will 


Heaven! oh! Heaven! 
break |" 

And as Clive enters by one door she eseapes 
through the other. Hevcasts one stupid, tipay 
look round ; then, without-a word, throws him- 
self upon a couch, and ‘is-soon sunk -in a 
drunken slamber. 

He knows nothing.of Perdita’s .anguich 
through all tbat long night-watch—nothing 
of the prayers she offers up for. strength to do 
the right, and courage to cleave to her old 
resolve ; Teoks. nothing of all that -he -may 


lose, the prize ‘he seem to value-so little; and 
yet holds so-dear. 


( No one disturbs him where he: lies, and it | 
is quite late in the moming when he wakes, | 


feeling too thoroughly ili at firat-for thought, 
Bat presently he'beging to-wonder how he 
reached home, if Perdita had‘seen him in 


his disgracefal plight, and if she were very | 


- angry and disgnated, 
“What « fool I am to allow-myeelf-to be 


like @ flash, he'remembers.how Perdita had 


, good my 





| interest, to act upon it. 


her freedom, even though she broke ber heart, | 


and he grows sick with sudden dread. ‘“ She 


did nos mean it. She never could! She loves 
me far too well;’’ and with this thought 'he 
gocs.to his room to make the necessary 
change in his toilet, and remove, so far! as 
is possible, the traces of the previous day's 
dissipation. Then he summons the house- 
keeper. 

‘‘ Where is Miss Hastings, Blount?” 

“She has not ‘left ‘her room this morning, 
Mr. Clive.” 

‘Will you please ask her to. seo me? I will 
wait for her here."’ 

And presently he hears the soft jrou-frou of 
Perdita's skirts ; and then she is standing be- 
fore him with her pale, downcast face, and 
eyes that cannot or will not look at him. 

“You sent for. me?” she: says, in quiet, 
level tones. 

“Yes, I—I want toask your forgiveness, 
I never meant to offend again.” 

Bat she stays his words with a little weary 
gesture. 

“Do not say any more now. I think I 
could not bear it. But whilst Iam here let 
me wish you-good-bye, 1 return home this 
evening.” 

‘‘ Perdita! no, You never shall! I will not 
let you:leave me.in anger!” 

‘‘ Not in anger,” her voice a little shaken 
now, “‘ only in deepest sorrow and pity. Oh, 
Clive ! ob, Olive ! it is better so. You love me 
too little to keep the solemn promise you 
made—and so—and so—we must part.” 

“Look at me!" he says. ‘ You shail,” 
as abe tries to turn from him, “and I will 
read the love. in..your-eyes—for you do love 
me—and.so. you will nos, cannot cast me 
adrift. Is passion such as mine to go for 
naught? -Is my revefence for you #0 be 
lightly set aside? I will not let yougo! I 
rwill not let you. spoil your own life and 
mine.” 

‘Are they-not already spoiled ?”’ ——— 
tions, sadly ; but, like one who must perforce 
obey, she lifts her eyes to thedark ones above, 
and it seems. to. her that all her resolution {3 
melting away under their loving, reproachful 
look. ‘Clive, loose my :hands—show m6 
some mercy. -Let mego!" 

‘Never. Oh! “darling, why sare you £0 
hard, so cruelly hard.upon:mé? Are. good 
women always «so merciless? .Have yout 
tenderness. and. compassion for all but the 
man you profess to love?” 

** Profess! Saycrather the man I do love 
to my bitter cost. Ob, that it should come to 
this! My dear, my dear! I wish we had 
never meé, for in leaving = I igeeign all of 
r life held—all joy, all.hope, and, 
Heaven forgive me, all faith in 
I am bitterly punished for my idolatry, for 
I made a god of you.” 

“And you find me common clay ! 
lag | it ia tootroe, But, Perdita, in you, and 
you alone, lies my salvation. Think of it. 
Will you. have the ruin of a soul apon your 


Alas ! 


‘gonesience? Will you withdraw your help 
needed? And-can you 


when most it is quite 
ignore the promise given not long ago—the 
kiss with which you sealed the words ‘i will 
be your loyal wife, and nothing shall turn my 
heart from,you?’'’ 

“ What-shall Ido? What shall: I do?” she 
says, wailingly. “-My-heart pleads-for you, 
my conscience bids me cleave to: the right. 
Clive—oh, Olive |” 

And then she begins to weep in an awfal, 
quiet way, which touches him more than loud 
sobs or lamentings could do. 

He drawa her oloser, and kisses the poor 
little bowed head as he whispers,— 

‘* Be true to yourself,” 

‘* Yes,’ she answers, lifting hor.tear-stained 
face, ‘* you have given me good advice. Help 
me, even though it seem ageinst your own 
I shail. return ‘home 


| to-night—leaving you free,” 
tempted!” he says, with a groan; andthen, | a. 


He makes a fierce gesture of negation, but 


ry : before he oan speak the quiet voice goss.on,— 
Said if he transgressed again she would clair | oo , 


“Here is your rivg. Keep it antil—until 
you oan come to me and say ‘I have fonght 
and conquered.’ Because I love you so dearly, 


because I hope so much from you and for 
you, I give you this last chance. If ‘when 
Christmas comes again, and you shail hola 
me as precious as now, you can place that 
ring Once more upon my finger, knowing there 
is no just oaute against or impédiment toour 
hg you will find me waiting for you faithfal 
i Neg 


He is passionately gratéfal for this oon. 
cession, and yet he tries eagerly to shake her 
fixed resolve, but vainly; and in the evening, 
with many tears, she kissés him good-bye, 
and returns to Whitlock half broken-hearted, 





OHAPTER V. 


Mr. Hastives is furious that’ Perdite thoula 
break “her engagement for’ so small a’cause, 
Who is she that she should presume to act 
without his sanction or advice? How dare 
she make herself and her famlly thé butt for 
ridicule to all who know them? Iw it part of 
her vaunted unselfishness to rob them of the 
benefits likely to accrue ftom her marriage ? 

Perdita listens to ‘his ravings with pale face 
and unswerving resolation ; bat she trembles 
a little when the gentle mother adds, depre- 

‘You were somewhat too hard, dear, ‘with 
Clive. You must not expect fection in 
any man. For my sake, write him, recalling 
what I think a harsh decision.” 

“Dearest mamma, is my future of no im- 
portance to you?” 

“I¢ is your fature your mother is consider. 
ing!” breaks in Mr. Hastings; “and I insist 
that you shall write the letter now, and at my 
@iotation |” . 

‘Papa, I have never disobeyed you tntil 
now. I sm sorry——”" 

“Disobedience is a thing I never allow, as 
you should gurely know! Get your desk!" 

‘“‘Tcamnot. If Clive ia eéntent to abide by 
ty terms, what is that to aly “beside our- 
Belvés 7” 

“Té is a great-deal to'tne. See here, I place 
the altertative before you. Ifby the morning, 
you have “not conquered your obstinacy, and 
see this matter with my eyes, this house shall 
hid longér’be your home. I shall utterly refase 
to Shelter you, or aseiét.you in any way !” 

* Papal” cries Freda, 

Bat he retorts savagely,— 

‘*Bilence, miss; do fot presume to inter- 
tere!" 

“T will speak! If Perdita goea I go'too, 
and I'll make Whitlock ring with the tale of 
your cruelty! I will keep nothing back!” 

‘Hush, dear, hash!” says Perdita, “for 
méther’s sake. Father, if indeed you mean 
these oruel words, I must go. Bnt you can- 
not—oh, you cantiot love me so little that you 
“will willingly cast me out! Heaven knows 
have tried to do my duty. Heaven knows 
how hard I have found it to obey the dictates 
of my conscience. Pity me—and—and for- 
give me my seeming fault.” : 

“Go to your room!" he hinders. “TI will 
not-liaten longer! You aré foolish to pit your 
strength against mine. I shall break you as 
batterfly upon a wheel!’’ 

“ You coward |” cries Freda, * You coward, 
to threaten a helpless girl.” : 

And then he Takes her by the arm ‘and 
thrusts her from the room, a 

Perdita, white and faint, follows her to their 
own apariment, where the sisters fall adbbing 
into each other's arms. 

‘' Oh, Pérdita, you must fot go!” ories the 
younger. “' My dear, my dear, we cannot spare 
you. Cannot you forgive Clive jast this once 
—poor Clive, who loves you to Giatraotion ? 

‘14 is. not a question of forgiveness aoe 
us. I am seeking hia good; and, Freda, 
could not live to see the man I loved become & 
wretch like Frank Barber. I should g0 
mad! Then I am‘vain enough to believe the 
sorrow he will soffer at parting with mo —_ 
for he does love tne, may be the means te) 





saving him from a térrible fate, Oh, my dear ! 


it ia very hard to bear, and those who should © 
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help me are making it harder for me, but I 
shall go through with itnow.” 

“But if paps keeps his threat,” in an-awe- 
strack tone, “and you ‘know he is capable of 
doing it, where will you go? What'will you 
do?’ 


“T have thought of that too,” sadly. “ Mrs. 
Cromwell wants a trustworthy — to act 
ag half governess, half nurse, to little Winny ! 
I will ask her to take me.” 

 Perdita! you must be mad! Of conrse, 
Mrs. Cromwell is very nice, and all that sort 
of thing, but she is only a farmer's wife ; and 
surely you would not like to occupy a subordi- 
nate position in such a family? You, a 
Hastings !’” 

“ Birth is only an accident, and I don’t 
know that I am proud of mine. At allevents, 
I can’t live on the credit of it. The only 
objection I have to taking the situation is that 
it will place forty miles between us; but I 
shall have your letters_and Clive’s to cheer 
me,”’ 

“You have not forbidden him to write?” 

“Ob, no! #could not bear ‘never to-hear of 
him ; that would be too cruel. -And now, 

 reda, get-to bed ; I have work to-do first." 

Long into the night ‘she sits writing, ex- 
plaining all to Clive, begging him :not’to be 
angry with her for the step she is taking; and 
praying him for their dear love's sake to be 
strong to resist temptation. 

Then she overhauls s «modest ~wardrobe, 
laying aside such things as would seem: out of 
place for ® nursery governess ;aud although 
she sheds many tears ‘she-makes no moan or 


outcry dest she shall waken Freda, who is. 


sleeping lightly as a child, all her beautifal 
hair tumbling about her flushed face. 

Once she stoops to kiss her, and to murmur 
under her breath, “‘ Heaven bless you, darling, 
and keep you happy.” ‘And just as ‘the’ first 
(3 Anew of morning lifts hg ye 

ess she throws herself on~her bed* an 
falls into a little restless slumber, from which 
she is awakened by Gladys. 

“I’ve brought your bre&kfast, rey) dear,” 
she gays, in a shaking voice. “ I thought you 
would prefer it here, as*the Grand* Sultan is 
actually ae —) rg ne ‘But _ won't 

away, will you , Il am or poor, 

Clive; and, afterall, it isn'tasshough he’s 
& thief or a ferger. Papa says all gentlemen 
get—drank—oceasionally.’’ 

“You do not: understand,” says the other 
wearily, ‘and my head aches too badly for me 
to attempt an explanation. Thank you for 
m I - ~ we — the egg. I:oould 

eat; an se: ‘te! am at his 
service when he chooses!” “7 

Half-an-hour later she is‘ summoned into 
his presence; her brothers ‘and ‘sisters: are 
there too, looking rebellious and tearful. 

Before I go out I would like your decision 
he moe = the matter under discussion 

ay. Oo you imtend ing m 
expressed wish ?” 4 srw bind 

“No,” in a very low voice, “‘ I cannot.” 

‘Very well; there is no more to be #aid. 

house is no longer your home. Do not 
let me find you here when I. return this 
eveming.” 
.,,,Ob, Horace, Horace! you cannot mean 
it!” cries poor Mrs. Hastings. ‘It is only 
an idle threat. Perdita, my darling, he does 
not mean it! Come to me, child—cannot 
you please him? Oh! try, for my sake. It 
Will kill-me if you go.” 

“Bilence, Anna; I am master in my own 
house. You should know that! Your 
daughter has answered like her obstinate self. 
I wash my hands of her. She is no longer 
anything to me, and I forbid her name’to be 
mentioned in my presence. As for you,” 
turning to the pale girl, “go your own 


‘ headstrong way, and when too Iate you 


learn repentance, remember it will be 
Worse than useless to make surrender.” 
Then, without further-epeech he strides from 
the room, not believing, to do him justice, 
that Perdita will continue firm in her retelyo, 


ehind, walks on to the Grange Farm, She 


the “Vicarage, notably “the schoolmaster's, 
‘where Perdita and her*oharge -have taken 
apartments. 

**T would not trust her with any but you, 
dear,” Mrs, Cromwell_says at parting; “ but 
you are so wise and carefal that I shall have 
no anxiety about my: child. If you are not 
comfortable in the rooms John has hired for 
you just’ send a line to me, and I’il- run-down 
at once.” 

But-the schoolmaster’s wife proves a -plea- 
‘sant,“ capable body. The rooms are large, 
airy, and well-farnished, the view from: the. 
windows very’ beautifal. ; 

‘Oh, dear!” says Winny, with a sigh of 
great content, “ I wish-we lived -here ; it is so 
lovely! Dear ‘Miss Hastings, look at thoze 
great grey rocks; how they cast long shadows 
over the lovely sea! I wouldn’t like to go 
sailing by them in a storm. Would you?” 

“No, indeed. Oh; Winny, it-is-beantifal ! 
and what a fine, smooth beach! Get your 
spade and pail; and let’ us'start on our first 
excarsion.” 

It is not long before governess and pupil are 
well-known ‘figures to the simple people round, 
and many a ‘pleasant voice gives them kindly 
greeting as they wander to and from the 
schoolmaster’s house. 

Winny quickly gathers-health and strength 
in the free, half wild life’ she isieading. Her 
face grows’ brown’ as a ‘berry,“and her black 
eyes have regained all.their old,’ mischievous 


light. 
‘Bo é “is: the-improvement “in her that 
Mire, Cromwell makes a’ flying visit she 
says,— 


“ You had best ‘stay ‘until*the’ end of Sep- 
tember. I am:so:pleased’with the ‘change in 
the child ; and, ‘my dear,'as Lam afraid it is 
rather dull for'you‘here, send for one of your 
sisters—and—and—don’é be offended, Iwill 
charge myself*with her expenses.” 

“You are “more than ‘ kind," gratefully, 
‘‘and Phaveno words with which to thank 
yon.” 

‘“Nonsense!"’ brausquely, ““ Lot*me hear 
no'more of such things. See, here is a cheque 
for five‘pounds. Let your sister‘nee if as’ she 
sees fit. ‘If you want’more you know where 
to send for it. Now I “must *be off; but you 
will write me as soon as you have company. I 
like to ‘hear‘the news.” 

It transpires that Freda cannot be spared ; 
but Mr. Hastings, despite his displeasure at 
Perdita’s conduct, ‘does not “refuse permission 
for Gladys to join ‘her, ‘reflecting that, while 
she is from home, expenses will be somewhat 
fessenéd ;-and the rapture ‘ofthe ‘disters at 
meeting can be’ more easily understood than 


“his is just too jélly;” says Gladys, lying 
at ease onthe beach, “' f’ wish poor old Freda 
could be with us! And, oh! Mother Hubbard, 
I must tell you, Dr. Stone—our new doctor, 
you know—is- haunting her‘like a shadow, and 
the Grand Sultan is delighted, altivough he 
won't say so ; ‘because the ‘doctoris not only 

oung and well‘born;‘bat he’ has*'stich a ~nice 
little fortane ‘Of his‘own. I-reckon “we shall 
have a wedding in’ the family soon. “Thank 
goodness it will be*my*tarn next,”*and’ then 
before Perdita can reply or question “her flip- 
# young sister, Winny bounds up’ to them 
with a‘letter. 7 

“¢ is from mother,” she cries. ‘Please 
tell ‘me what she saye,”*and after a brief 
glance at Mrs. Oromwell’s note Perdita 
answer’,— 

‘‘T ant to go to Tansworth to‘buy you anew 
cloak. ‘Mrs. Cromwell does ‘not think yours: 
sufficieritly warm for evening wear. Gladys, 
you will take care of Winny whilst Fam absent. 
Remember, I trust you.” 

“ Allright, you prudent oldsister. Aridhow 
far is Tansworth from’us?" 

«“ About twenty miles, Ican easily be back 
by eight o’clock, for of course I shall staré at 
once.” 

“Then we will meet you on your return,” 

“No, The road 'tothe*station is dark, and 


But he does not yet understand or appreciate 
her obaracter. 

‘Such “sobbing and’ crying ‘as break the 
‘momentary silence following his departure 
words would fail to detoribe ;'but‘atdast, with 
& piteous entreaty of “ Let‘me go';;why would 
you break my heart?’’ Perdita bursts feom 
them, and, rushing to-her room, completes her 
few preparations. ‘Then; quite tearlessly, she 
takes leave of her dear ones, utterly refusing 
to allow ons of them to accompany her to the 
railway station, 

‘‘It might vex ‘papa,” she says simply, 
‘‘and I would not have him’ angry with you 
for my sake.” So sick, half broken-hearted 
and alone, she eets out upon her new and 
lonely life. © It-is still quite early when she 
reaches Courtland, and, leaving her luggage 























































is quite unexpeoted, and‘when a rosy: checked 
maid ‘takes in her name to ‘Mrs. Cromwell, 
that good lady comes running from the dairy 
“with uplifted hands and surprised eyes. 

‘(My dear Miss Hastings, what lacky wind 
blows you bere? And why did‘you not let us 
know you were coming? John'would have 
brought the gig to meet you. And*how long 
will F he stay with us?” 

“ T-want you to accept me-as a permanent 
member of your household,” Perdita~says, 
‘with a sad, little smile. ‘It is absolutely 
necessary -I should earn my own’ livelihood ; 
and I hoped—I thonght, perhaps—you would 
try meas nurse and 8 for Winny ?'’ 

“But, Miss Perdita, you cannot-mean this? 
Mr. Hastings would*never-consent to: such‘ a 
thing ; and, beside all that, I‘understood you 
were to be married very shortly to that rich, 
young Mr. Robsars?” 

‘' Please do not speak of that. I—I cannot 
— anything to you now ; but if'you will 
only give me a trial I shall be so very, very 
gra i—and youneed not’ fear*papa’s dis- 

; re ; he will notcare where Iam, or what 

io 

«Poor dear!" says’ Mre. Cromwell, giving 
her a-hearty kiss. “I guess you been having a 
pretty bad time of it to make you leavehome ! 

for trying you—of course’you'll-suit, and I 
only hope you will make Winny astrue-a oft 
as yourself. Now take off your wraps, an 
drink a glass of wine. It will g some colour 
to your cheeks, and I'll run and tell John you 
are here.”’ 

So it’comes about that Perdita is-settled at 
Grange Farm, and on the morrow ‘she begins 
her duties. Her salary is*emall;bat‘so aré 
her ‘expentes, snd husband ‘and * wife | vie 
together to make her happy.’ ‘Sheis treated as 
‘an honoured guest, not a hired’servant ; her 
comfort‘and her ‘pleasure are studied by all 
around her, and if shecannot be glad, she at 
least is learning something like content. 

The weeks slip by; and Freda’s letters are 
frequent ! Clive-writes ‘less often, but his 
letters bring comfort and hope “with ‘them. 
They are so humble, yet so manly, and‘there 
is nothing he disguises from her, The 
temptation so oft resisted, the remorses for 
his broken promises, and the love he bears for 
her, and which ia to prove his salvation—these 
form the theme of those closely: written pages ; 
and as the girl reads the colour floods her 
sweet face and throat, the dark eyes grow 
deeper and darker with the light of* love. 
Soon she has no fear of the end. When the 
time of his probation is over, they two will 
be glad together, and he will thank her for 
what once he deemed her cruelty. 

The sammer is slipping fast away, the 
harvest is all bus gashered in, ‘when little 
Winny, who ‘has been ailing for some time, 
grows so much worse that her parents call in 
a physician. : 

“ Change of air,” he says; “that isall she 
needs, Send her to some quist watering: place 
on the south coast. She will be as strong as 
ever in a month.” iat 

So Winny is despatched to Cliffville under 
Perdita’s care. Is is small village on the Cor- 

nish coast, and ohiefly oocupied by fishermen ; 








“bat there sre one or swo good houses beside} Winny must not be ont so'late now the even- 
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ings have grown cold. Don’t trouble about me, 
Tam sare to turn up all right—like a bad penny, 
you know.” 


OHAPTER VI. 


Perpita quickly finishes her shopping, and 
having still an hour at her at her disposal, 
alla nm her landlady’s sister for the i= 

se of leaving a borrowed book; and Mrs. 
Doaes being a hospitable body, insists upon 
her visitor taking tea before setting out on the 
return journey. 

They linger so long over this that, with a 
start, Perdita realises at last she has scarcely 
time to reach the station, and unless she 
catohes the train she must remain all night at 
ey 

ishing her hostess a hasty good-bye, she 
snatches up her parcels and runs down the 
marrow, unfrequented road, straining every 
nerve to reach her destination, 

Fortunately, she has taken a return ticket, 
for, as she hurries along the platform the 
= are already locking the carriage doors. 

ing her, one of them ories, ‘‘ Room here, 
miss! room here!” and hustles her in, re- 
gardless of ceremony. 

To her confusion she finds two gentlemen 
already seated. One of them turns a pale, re- 
fined, but excessively annoyed face towards her. 
He ish a dog by a chain—a big, brown 
gagacious. animal, The other takes no 
notice of her, but sits in his corner, with hia 
face completely covered by his cloth cap. 

He is apparently asleep, and as both are 
dressed in shooting costume Perdita concludes 
he is wearied with the day's sport. 

“ All right, sir?” asks the porter, touching 


= 

“All right, thanks!” answers the man 
with the dog; and the porter moves off only 
to make way for a military-looking personage 
of middle age, 

‘Oh, I say, Belvoir!" he says, in a low 
‘voice, which yet = pence distinct to Per- 
dita. “Jast tell » with a glance at the 
sleeper, what a beast he made of himself— 
that is, when he is in a state to understand 
you.’ 

Toe other leans out of the window ; and, 
éry as she may, Perdita cannot help hearing 
his os a 

“TI never was s0 in my life. You 
may reat assured I shell not being hiss doa 

‘o.” 

“ Yes, do, Everybody liked him exceedingly, 
end he is awfally amusing, but if he comes 
he must keep sober. I'm a man of principle; 
and although my guests are welcome to all 
that ia good for them I allow no dranken 
frolics.”’ 

* Qaite so; and he'll be awfally riled when 
he knows what a fool he made of himself. 
He is a thorough good fellow if only he would 
Keep temperate. Bat for all that I shall not 
bring him down on Monday.” 

‘* Again I say, do; and you mnst make your 

uarters with us. Stay as long as you like. 

e want to shoot as far into September as 


we can.” 

Here the bell rings, doors are dammed. For 
afew seconds all is bustle and noise. Then 
the train steams slowly out of the station ; and 
Perdita, sinking into her corner, feels heavy- 
hearted, wishes she had not overheard that 
bricf conversation, because, ‘'‘just go,” she 
thinks, “ may Clive’s friends speak of him :” 

_ The man addressed as Belvoir stares per: 
sistently out of the window, whilst his com- 
panion sleeps heavily until they reach a little 
Station called Dallerton, where they stay to 
take up passengers. 

Belvoir leans forward, and striking hie com- 
panion smartly on the shoulder, says sharply, 

“Wake up!” The other only murmurs 
— inarticulate words, and thrusts his hand 

y. 

“ Wake up, I say; we get out here!” and 
Perdita nervously springs out until the drunken 
man shal! vacate the carriage. 
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She sees Belvoir adjusts his oap, hears him 
say, ‘‘ Get out backwards, you fool, you'll be 
er so !’’ and then a low, exceeding bitter ory 
breaks from her; for this man s0 ied, 80 
helpless, is Olive !—her Clive, from whom she 
hoped so much. This is all she knows, all she 
, as she stands there with fast-locked 
hands, and wide, agonised eyes. 

** You are frightened ! ” says Belvoir, gently. 
re = very sorry, and must apologise for my 

end.” 

Bat she neither hears nor answers,as she 
— Clive descend in safety to the plat- 

orm, 

Oatside there is a smart dog-cart in waiting, 
and with a gestare of impatience Belvoir says, 
“Come on! Thisis your way!” 

“ T’ll wait and shee train g’ out!” hicoups 
Clive; and al ih his vacant eyes rest a 
moment upon Perdita’s pale face, he does not 
recognise ; and she, by a supreme effort 
mastering herself, creeps back into the vacant 
carriage, watching, through a mist of terrible 
tears, the tall, stalwart figure stagger 
through the little knot of laughing porters an 


passengers. 
ye nym Sn atone» alyry ae 
Sel enentntlt wad ap: antes - : . 
ye! good-bye! there is no hope for you or for 
me! Lost! lost! lost! my love, my love! I 
could better have borne to see you dead!” 

Had he wantonly deceived her all along? 
Had he never striven —_- that besetting 
sin? are the questions aske herself, 

She does not know that this indeed is the 
firat time he has fallen since they said good- 
bye, and so says, ‘ All is over between us, my 
poor darling! I can do nothing now but love 
and pray for you.” 

What agony she endures through this short 
journey, which yet to her seems endless, she 
can never tell; but at last she reaches her 
destination, and, like a wild thing she flies 
along the deserted road to her lodgings, hoping 
to enter unseen. Bat Winny is watching for 
eee the little garden to meet 


“Have you got my cloak, you dear Miss 
4 ngs? Ob, make haste in; I am dying to 
gee ” 

And then Gladys comes out to join them, 
exclaiming, at Perdita's pale face and wild 
eyes,— 
™ Ob, Mother Habbard! what has hap. 

ed ?”’ she cries, in a frightened tone. “ You 
as though you had seen a ghost !"’ 

* Let me pass,” the other answers. “I am 
ill, I—I must be alone—or I shall die. No, 
don’t touch me! I could not bear it now,” 
for with Perdita, as with many a sensitive 
ome, mental agony has induced physical 


Awed by her manner, the girls fall back 
from her, Winny, inclined to ory, and caring 
nothing more about the splendour of her new 
cloak ; and by herself Perdita makes her way 
to the room she shares with Gladys. 

Closing and locking the door, she makes her 
er A blindly to the window, which she flings 
wide open; and there, kneeling with — 
face and streaming eyes, she prays as has 
never in her life prayed before, 

She prays for him—her best beloved—for 
herself fhat strength may be given her to bear 
her bitter cross uncomplainingly, to tread 
life’s difficult, dreary way with unfaltering 
feet. Love is not for her, since he is lost. 
Ah, then may death come quickly and so bring 
forgetfulness of all trouble, all pain, and all 
despair | 

And after awhile, she regains something of 
her wonted calm—for Perdita is not a weak 
woman ; and going down presides at the little 
supper table with a very fair assumption of 
cheerfalness. 

Bat it makes her sister’s heart ache to see 
the utter misery in the dear, dark eyes, whioh 
such & few months since had been so glad. 

** Dear,” she says, when Winny has retired, 
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“Yea,” as she pauses ; “ but why should 
frighten you? ” 4 pu 

“He did not know me. Oh! Gladys, he bsa 
forgotten his promise! There, I shall not ory 
again; and you, if you love me, will neve 
refer to this subject by word or letter. Now 
we will go to bed.” , 

Not long after, the younger sister ig aleeping 
quietly, bat a white-robed figure standa by 
the window, looking with unsesing eyes ove 
the unquiet sea, and the pale lips move ip 
whispered supplication. r 

In the morning, although her face shows 
signs of trouble, she is quite composed, and 
Winny notices very little difference in her 
manner. 

Bat she does not share the early walk 
making some trivial exoase for not doing s0, 
and being once more alone sits down to writs 
her sad, farewell letter. 


“ Dzan Cuive,—It is all over between uz; 
there is nothing more to be said—nothing bat 
good-bye. Yesterday I travelled with you 
from Tansworth to Dallerton, and you dij 
not know me. I do not reproach you, my 
poor love; in no way would I add to the grist 
and shame I know that you will suffer. I 
shall love you always, although we never meet 
ob, my darling! if I can now and 


love for you. Oh! what a terrible thing when 
a wife tarns loathing from the man she once 
revered. So let me go my wag, and may 
yours be brighter than mine can ever be. D. 
not try to ses me—this is the only favour I 
beg. I will not meet you any more, because 
when with you I am weak as a child, and all 
my resolutions melt before your entreaties. 
ing has grown lesa 
keen I would Jike to k that now and thea 
your thoughts will tarn kindly towards mo 
And now, heart's dearest, good-bye, good-bye, 
and may Heaven in its mercy help us both. 

‘*P.8.—I send back all your presents. Ds 
not be angry that I keep your portrait and 
your letters. They must be the only solace now 
of your poor “ Pgrprma." 

Dry-eyed and calm she seals and addresses 
this renunciation of love and hops, and her- 
self goes ont to post it; ing, , that 
all is ended now, all the lovely dreams she 
has dreamed, all the fair promise of her glad 
youth, for it has been glad despite her poverty, 
and the many shifts which that has entailed, 
all the hopes she has nursed of 
dear ones, of lightening her mother's barthen. 

“Ob, I cannot bear it,” she says to her dall 
heart, and then again, with « swift pang of 
self-scorn, “ What a coward I am! O:hers 
endure far worse and live without meking: 
moan; and I must learn the eame lesson. 

She wonders in what spirit Clive will receive 
her little missive, and could weep tears of 

ity for him, although she has none now for 
Pereelf. : , 

Throughout the day she is quiet, bat no 
outwardly despondent. Oaly Gladys thinks 
the pitifal smiles she now and agaig foro 
are worse than any loud cries or mosis 
could be. 

Clive does not receive her letter until three 
days later, being absent from home ; but on his 
return he fiads it waiting for him, and, in 
happy ignorance of the impending blow, tears 
open the envelope, impatient to devour its 
contents. 

Bat he has got no farther than the first 
sentence when he brings his arma down 
‘heavily upon the table, and with his white, 
distorted face hidden upon them, groaus 
out,— 

“Qh, Heaven! I have lost her through my 
cursed folly. Perdita! Perdita! Heaven 
| I shall go mad!" 

He had been so sure of his strengtb, he had 





“what was it made you look and act so been so scrupulously temperate, and then to 


strangely ?"’ 
“TI saw him!” 


fail so utterly with the goal in sight, and the 
prize for whieh he strove all but in his grasp! 
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After his first outburst he sits there silent 
and motionless as a statue, hearing nothing 
put that awfal ory in his heart. 

“Tost! my darling, my darling! and by 
my own act!” — 7 

Knowing nothing, feeling nothing but his 
own utter desolation, at last he stretches out 
a trembling hand, and, seizing the letter, reads 
it through again and again in the wild hope of 
finding some word to save him from despair, 
and meeting none, ‘ 

He is not to see her any more—never any 
more! What! Shall that sweet face be ag 
utterly lost to him as though hidden by the 


! mine no longer. What shall I do 
Is there no way in which to win her 
back ?—nothing I can do to prove my remorse, 
‘and my reformation ?” 

Then he reads : * Do not try to see me. 

will never meet you any more,” and he 
never thinks of contesting with her. She has 
tten in terrible earnest, and her resolve is 


! 
i can he do but abide by it! And yet to 
that makes life goodly and glad with- 
ort, one mad struggle with fate! Is 


like a coward ? 
bitter musings a 
seeing the unwonted 


eEeeee 
& 


-f 
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oor 
turns and quits the room. 

trong drink robbed me of her,” he thinks, 
a8 a. Sane Sp ana, ‘and 80 
ae me, Heaven, I will never again touch 
In after days he can never tell how far he 
wanders, or where his restless spirit carries 
him; only at night he reaches home weary 
and footsore, utterly spent, utterly wretched. 

“Father,” he says, pushing aside the 
untasted food, “‘ you'll excuse me to-night; I 
am not quite myself. No, I'm not drunk. 
You'll not see me in that state again; but 
I've had a facer. The fact is that—well, 
Perdita saw me that night with Belvoir, and 
ita all over between us,” and without waiting 
for condolence or questions, he goes out and 
up to his own room, There he writes a few 
lines to Perdita. 

“T dare not question — wisdom or appeal 
against your decision. I have behaved shame- 
fully towards you, and am all unworthy you. 
I hardly dare to hope shat, if after long years, 
I conquer my besetting sin, and you still 
remain Perdita Hastings, you will once again 
listen to me. Yet if I utterly renounce such a 
hope, however faint, my redemption is impos- 

ie. Heaven bless you, my darling, and if 
it is for your good, teach you that forgetfal- 
ness of me which shall make me of all men 
most wretched.” 

That isall. The final word is said; and now 
what to do is the question? How to fill the 
life left empty by Perdita? He must have 
work, Indolence would now mean madness, 
and so he begins eagerly to look for some 
labour for which his education has fitted him. 

And September is gone. Giadys has 
returned to Whitlock, Perdita is once more 
Settled at the farm, and so slight is the out- 
ward change in her that it is not observed by 
her kind employers. 

She has taught her lips to smile, though her 

aches never so badly, and she car siill 
Sing the old songs without a tremor in her 
aa voice, or a tear to dim the lustre of her 

68, 


Christmas is coming on apace, and she 
dreads the advent of the so-called festive 
season. Last year she had been so glad—bui 
now—but now—— |! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Curistmas comes and goes, bringing with 


it noo in Perdita's life! Pretty Freda 
is and the cares of the Hastings' 
household devolve upon Gladys’ youthiul 
shoulders. Mr. Hastings, with his usual 


obstinacy, utterly refases to allow hia eldest 

daughter to return home for she ceremony, 

despite F'reda’s tearful entreaties, and the 
jegroom’s very pronounced strictures. 

‘* Never mind,” he says to the indignant 
girl, “ when we are married your sister shall 
make our home hers."’ 

‘You don't know Perdita if you think she 
ever would consent to such an ai ement,”’ 
answers Freda. ‘She is the most indepen- 
-_ ung woman I have the pleasure of 


So the wedding is duly solemnised, 
Perdita sends her modest gift with many 
lo wishes, and, if her heart is sore, 
brea’ never a word of this. From Olive, 
the first time he has commanicated with 
any of the family since the rupture of his 

t, there comes a beautifal gold and 
sapp bracelet. Of him, little has been 
heard save that he has successfully contested 
the borough of Shenborne, and is already 
making his mark in the House of Commons; 
and with such trivial items Perdita has to be 
content. 

In the summer she spends a long, delicious 
month with the Stones, Gladys being invited 
there to meet her, and then she returns once 
more to her duties—the pleasant, homely life, 
so full of healthy labour and simple pleasures. 
And a whole year s ‘with bud and 
bloom and snow,” and once it is Ohrist- 
mas Eve. All day Winny and her governess 
have been busy decorating the large, low rooms 
with e 8 and seasonable mottoes; all 
day y Mrs. Cromwell has been busy 
baking and boiling, hurrying to and from the 
kitchen with her sleeves rolled up to her 
elbows, and her jolly face crimson with heat 
and exertion, her temper a little bit upset by 
this extra press of work, 

All day it has been very dull, and at three 
o'clock it is necessary to bring in the lights. 

** Ob, this is jolly!” says Winny. ‘I hate 
to look out on those horrid, melancholy fields 
and stupid old barns! I don’t mind winter a 
bit when we get plenty of frost and snow; 
bat a dali, wet Christmas is dreadful, and I 
do believe it ia going to rain.” 

“The wind is in the wrong direction for 
that," says Perdita, oracularly—she has 
grown very weather-wise since she came to 
Grange Farm. ‘ Listen how it howls round 
the house and down the chimneys.”’ 

“ Well,” says Wiony, who is seated on the 

top of a pair of steps, dangling her long legs 
in a masouline fashion, ‘hurricanes won’é 
keep me from the Elsworthy’s party to- 
morrow. They always give folks the best of 
times. Oh! I am glad mother let me have 
that new frock; my white had got so short. 
All the same I wish the wind would drop; it 
makes me nervous to hear it," 
_ “Go to bed and forget it,’ laughs Perdita. 
“You will be asleep as soon as your head 
touches the pillows—and if you aren’t you 
— Santa Olaus will omit his annual 
visit.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk to me as though 
I were a baby. Don’t I know mother is my 
Santa Claus! Well, Jane, what do you 
want?” impatiently. 

“If you please, Miss Winny, mistress says 
will you take your supper in the kitchen, just 
to save bother?" 

“Is isn’t supper time yet,” begins Winny ; 
but Perdita, hoisting herself from her perch, 








says,— 
‘Indeed it is; and we shall need a good ! 


nighta's rest to prepare ua for to-morrow. 
Come, you refractory girl;” and as Winny 
never thinks of disobeying her beloved 
governess, they go together to the old-fashioned 
kitchen, every available corner of which ia 
filled with those dainties in which Mrs. Crom- 
well’s heart delights. 

Presently the lights are all extinguished, 
and the house is quite soundless. Everyone 
of its inmates, save Perdita, is sleeping the 
sleep of the jast; but she, poor child, is livin 
over the , and wondering if indee 
the fature holds any good thing for her; 
wondering, too, if Olive has quite forgotten 
her, or if now and again in his busy, pros- 
perous life his thoughts turn fondly towards 
the girl, who loving him so dearly, yet for 
conscience sake could set him free. 

Little she dreams how near he is to her ; 
how even now his steps are turned towards 
the house that shelters her, and how wildly 
his heart is crying,— 

** Perdita! Perdita! am I too late? too 
late!” It was not until late in the day he 
determined to go down to Oourtlands, and 
once more p his cause with her. ‘For 
fifteen months,” he thinks, “I have kept the 
promise I broke so often, and, Heaven ee 
me, I will keep it always. Sarely she 
believe in my stability now? Perdita was 
never hard—and she is too true to forget.” 

When he reaches OCourtlands it is far too 
late to call at the farm; but rest being out of 
the question, he begs a key of his landlord, 
and bidding him not 40 wait up for him, goes 
out into the dark-night. 

It is something to feel himself so near her— 
to know that in the m they two will 
stand face to face; and at one glance into her 
eyes he will kaow his fate. Heaven grant it 
may not be untoward. 

Now he is = the Remesenh, ~ r 
eager gaze searches every window in hope o 
some reward; but the lights are all extin- 
guished. Not a sound is to be heard, and he has 
not even the satisfaction of knowing which is 
her casement, 

‘Would that tomorrow were here!" he 
mutters. “This time of waiting is intoler- 
able, What a love-sick fool Iam! And, great 
ar how sorely I have suffered for my 

He turns slowly away, and begins to retrace 
his steps; but when quite near the inn he 
looks back—looks back to see a fierce tongue 
of flame shoot upwards to the sky, and shout- 
ing madly, “Fire! fire!" he rashes in the 
direction of the farm, rousing the sleeping 


village as he goes. ” x 


Perdita turns sleepily upon her pillows. 
What strange commotion is this? Has morn- 
ing come? And what is this bright light 
flooding the little chamber ? 

Biill half asleep she leaves her bed, taking 
care not to disturb Winny, and drawing back 
the blind looks out. 

A sudden sharp ory breaks from her lips. 
A barn in close proximity to the house ia all 
ablaze, and the adjoining outhouses have 
caught. 

The wind is high, and blows the flames 
towards her. Already the walls are scorched, 
the woodwork blackened and charred. 

Bhe realises in a moment the awfal danger 
to which she and Winony are exposed, and 
running to the child, cries,— 

‘* Wake! wake! the house is on fire! Let 
us save ourselves if we can!" 

With a wild shriek Winny springs to her 
side. 

“Oh! save me, dear Perdita! save me!”’ 
and begins to call loudly on her parents. 

The half-maddened father rushes towards 
the narrow back staircase leading to his 
child’s room, only to discover it is all ablaze ; 
and then strong hands lay forcible hold upon 
him, and above all the voices she hears one, firm 
and resonant. 

“ Look to your wife, I will save the girls !"’ 

Through all the flames and smoke, the tall 
figure of a stranger is seen hurrying regardless 
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of danger, and the crowd stands still to watch 
With almost agohicing interest. 

Qaick as thoa he places the ladder he 
bears bélow Pérdita’s Window, and cries to her 
to look otit. 

That voice f Now, even in this hour’s horror, 
it thrills her with exqufsite joy, and ‘all her 
heart leaps out to him in*the the one word 
" Clive I” 

She can wee every line ard feature of that 
dear, familiar fave, the flashing of the dark 
eyes, which have so often looked loveinto hers. 

* Courage,’ she whisptrato ‘the child, who 
clings convalsivelyto'her. ‘““Help ‘is coming, 
dear!" 

A moment mofe, and Clive has ‘tatlied into 
the room. 

“Come,” hé bays, and’éffers ‘His ‘hand, but 
Perdita draws back. 

“Save the child ‘firet,” she alfswers, tremu- 
loasly. * Ste is hemparetite’ ewe lamb. ‘They 
have but her." 

‘And [ have only you. % ‘will Yétarm ‘for 
her When you are tafe,” 





’ 
| 


“ You miuet take her-first—tor thy sake, und | 


forthe love I bear you ; and | this bhe 
kisses itm Onbe ipon the month, And He, see- 
a erent is “Useless, catehes ‘tp ‘the 

fainting Winny, and cxtrits ‘her ‘hastily 
down, to de recefvéd ‘With tears ‘and “sobs by 
the weeping wortier below. 

Then once mde he bepitis that perilous 
Ascent—doduably perilous HOw—anhd ‘the people 
Watch with bated ‘breath. Ths fldmes are 
playing all round and Abduthim ; bat te heeds 
nothing, wees nothing bts ote small, White, 
trustful face, with its Iuthitéus dark 6yes. 

Now he is with hor, and 10 word passes this 

me-between them. He orily holds her fast, 
and séts his-#eéth as His‘foot «Gudhus the ‘top- 
most rung of the ladder. 

Then a great, horrified ory breaks from the 
watchers, Whether he ttrns giddy, or the 
ladder has not ‘been firmly set, no one knows; 
but all in a moment he staggers, Icsée ‘his 
balance, and with a sidkéning thid Talla to 
the earth, still clasping Perdita fast in ‘his 


ar $. 

She is ufbart, althongh braised and shaken, 
and springs to her féét, only to bend Overhim 
in an agony of Gread, until ofie Man saye,— 

“He is only badly bruised. Bring him 
along to my house. We'll have him all fight 
and about Sgain in‘s day or two.” P 

. . 

“ Why are bella riaging so madly?” Clive 
asks, in & Wéak WOice, ahd he feels nd stirprise 
when it is Pe¥dita who aniwers,— 

* Beoanse it iy Christmas Day.” 

* Yes, yes. I had forgotten, Was there 
much damage done last night? and how-did it 
all happen 7?” 

“The logs is taach less than was first 
estinrated. The fire was originated by a tramp, 
who was found charred to déath, his pipe 
beside him, in the barn,” ‘says Perdita, striv- 
ing bravely to keep calm, for now Clive has 
taken her hand, and is looking into her dear 


eyes. 

“Darling, have I suffered endtigh? Is my 
atonement coniplete? I have képt niy word, 
I—I—oh, Heaven! Perdita, what a térrible 
ordeal I have gone ¢ ? ‘Will you send 
me away again? Dear héart, has my mad 


not you léarn thé lessén Onde more? ”’ 

“No, for I have ho neéd. Olive, oh, my 
darling ! my darling! You vitked your life for 
mine ; let mime be spent for you !” 

‘‘Then this is-ay Christmas gifi?”’ and 
she would’answer yes, only he stops her’ words 
with a Kiss of satiefied love. 


(THE END] 
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Last satmeér's excursionists to Toéland say 
the geysers, which have been among the greas- 
est attractions tf the fland, are gradually 
losing their force. Eruptions at the Great 
Geyser ‘do not occur now oftener than about 
once in ten days. 
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‘and attradtive: get on 


| mind me, mum,” 
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FACETIA, 


Tr hops are so sedative, why don’s frogs 
sleep better ? aska the Berkshire News. 

Ir you were to take the conceit out of some 
people the remaing would defy identification. 

TH angry man who takes his words back ia 
very apt to use them over again when occasion 
offers, 

A mitxman who was told'¢#hat a drink of 
pure milk was good for eorethroat, innocently 
asked where he could get it, 

Tuere's a tithe for‘everything. Taking off 
your:boote after you get in bed ‘indicates a 
high olétime. 

THe ‘reason why’ women “do ndt “prepose is 
Gapposéed tobe Ate to the “fact Phat thoy want 
to have the last word. 

Tr “was ‘a S0otéh~ gravédigger who said, 
““Pratie's Vera dulfnodo. Ihave ‘tia biiried a 
lesven ofeétur in a fortnight.” 

© Give me the man who singd’at his work,” 
says some gushfal writer, Do. ‘Give him 
to Atiybody that wants him. 

You sometimes see people 4o0-old +o read, 
end too-eld to write, -bat-did-any one ever:sea 
® man too old to count meney ? 

Tar world-is‘like @ frait-basket. The big 
top, while ‘the tittle ones 
ateorhalied out of sight im the bottom. 

Frast Bec: ‘*E-am ‘tired “staying in ‘hia 
hot water.” Secoid Egg: “‘Nevér mind. 
You'll get hardened to it.”’ 

Jauxs, I wish you ‘were a Spiritustist.” 
‘Why, my own?” “So that ytu  thight 
tiaterialise a Bexiékin ‘Babqus ‘for me thi 
winter.” 

Hxdp or THs Finu: That's a pretty tongh- 
lookisg office-ooat you are wearing around, 
Mr. Travers.” Travers: ‘‘ Yos, sir, 1 got this 
with the Tass risé in why Salary.” 

Nicz Man,—She: “D'you appreciate the 
language of the stars ?” He(absently): ‘‘ Oan’t 
say Ido. Rather see a good bailet, myself, 
you know.” 

Patnint: “ Ia not arbauddén ‘fright likely to 
‘bringeon a Yelapse?” Doctor: * Certainly.” 
Patient : ‘Then (remémber that in 
meking ‘out ‘your bill.” 

‘ JOHN, you are not fietenitig ‘ton Word T am 
‘saying.” ‘Why, my Gear Angelina, Im all 
‘eete!” “1 know you ‘are, ‘and that invkes it 
‘all the more Provoking.” 

‘Writ takes that man look so wretched ? ’ 
"“Ddén't Ritow, exactly ; but, judging by his 
breath, I hxve come to the conclusion that he 
is haunted by bad spirite.”’ 

‘' Youna man,” said the temperance reformer, 
solemnly, ‘‘avoid whisky and water ; it is a 
pernicions mixture.’ ‘‘I do,” replied the 
young man, "' especially the water.’ 

Mrs. Gazzsam (to Sadie Bloohamper) ; 
‘“‘Wisere’s your mamem, Sadie?" Sadie: 
“ She went over to Mrs. Gargoyle’s two-hours 
ago 40 stay. five minutes,” 

Youna-girle with phenomenal voices seem to 
be épringing into notice all over Europe. The 
amomber of: girls who raise their voices, how- 


folly Mited the live You onde Boke we? Can. | eer te -eremter than those whe can sing. 


In Tre Stupro.—Soculptor: “There. How 
ig that for a polar bear?” Critic: “‘Adimir- 
‘able. So original, 400. Totally unlike any 
polar bear'we have ever seén Before,” 

Mfstaess: ‘ What's the matter in there, 
Mary?” Nurse: “Shure the children won’t 
i ‘* Well, why should they? 
T @ngayed ‘you to mind the children.” 

Soxtonz asked an old Jady*abous a sermon : 
** Could you remember it?'’ ‘‘ Retaember it? 
No; the minister couldn’ remember it him- 
self. He had to have it written down.” 

Miss Gusuinaron: “I admit, Arthur, that 
thia ia not the first time I have been engaged, 
but 1’m sure your noble, generous heart——” 
Little Brother: ‘‘ Sie, the baby’s got your bag 


| of engagement rings.” 





and it ‘#nuffiseth us. Say, 


Mr. Newwen; ‘‘ My dear, { wish yoa 
that cook ibat we don't like our (ar Fry 
barned, and don't ; want our roast; raw,” 
Mra. Newwed: “ Tell her? Howioar't ; he 
never cOmes into th® parlour, and she won't 
let me go into the kitehen.”’ 


Teacuer (in Otiinese mission) : “2 wonder 
-how many of you kndw the meantag ofenercy. 
(Allhands up.) Verypood. ‘Now Syou; Ohang 
may give us an ‘ilastration of dtemeihing. 
Ohang: “Melican lady xgive @inimes “doy 
glishes to wash. Oneplxte falion ¢he‘ficor : 
bim blake in thiodsand fitseénpivées, | Metioan 
dady oly loud, “Oh; tteroy 1’ ’ 


A siossom from the Londo déaindh,"titt of 
‘its Gelights, and Tovely herself? fm gpttd’of all 
fation—to sia, ald to Wer dbturitry 
‘ootisin: “Wait I” aistike Rbddt the Tirge 
hotels is their geeyationstieds.” The votsin 
seettied bewtld ‘Tor ‘a Tey tonveits, bot 
soon rallied and said: ** Well, yes, Whos fanoy 
puddings never did agrée with me titter,” 

Lavy Dowacen: “I am at last thoroughly 
satisfied that the wite Lord Henry brought 
from America used tobean aciress.” Countess 
Flango; ‘‘How did you: find out?” “Dre. 
noanoed them both yesterday, and she olaspad 
her hands, took three steps to the right; sobbed 
convalsively for fifteen séconds, and then turn- 
iug aboat, towered 00 her fall height and 
defied me.” 

Screntirico parent (on a stroll): ‘You: see 
out there in the street, my son, a simple illus. 
tration of a principle in mechanics, The man 
With that cart pushes it in front‘of him, Can 

ou guess why? f®robably not. Iwill ask 
bis Pras his anewer, re tn 2, = 
er): ** My man, W 0° you pus! 
that cart ine ‘of »palliag i¢?”  Banans 
peddler: * 'Oatse I din'¢a-hoss.”’ 

Ganvip,/at leskt, Was the young wonraii who, 
a Sanday or two'ago, in a eme to 
forbid the banns of a rustio couple whorwere 
anxious toget into matrinonial ¢rouvle: When 
the churchwardenm ‘went'én ‘to: inqaire’ What 
‘¢ jastcaduse'or impediment "the tmd Yo the 
anion, she replied thats she haf a vety jast 
one. ‘ Well; whats it?" welted Whe official. 
‘‘I—I want him myself,” naively startisered 
out the darnsel. 

Hens ‘are sdtiie ' dentéttote which 'tval” the 
Celebrated “Peter Pipse's Peck Ot | Pitkled 
Peppers,’ if téating the petty oe tie Wngae : 
Gaze On the gay gray brighfe. Tire'#éa'ceaceth 
oul? sidtt ly 
each strabby btitéhes show? Sitwhde ttfiitegic 
statistits. Give Grithes Jitn's pili gig-whip. 
Sarah in & shawl ’shovelled ‘soft snow softly. 
She wells‘sea:shelle, Smith's spirit flask dplis 
Philip's ‘sixth sister's fitth eqtirrel’s ekall, 

Lavy: “ That gas bi ix olftragesty, andl 
shan’t pay a cent of it tntil it is Yeddded One- 
half.” Gas Officer: ‘' My itispsotors até very 
cSfeful nen, bat when I baw Your Bill I im- 
mediately went to yotit Hite And ‘éxWitined 
the theter myself.” “Te was ‘Wrdtik, of 
course?” “I foand tipon ya Hint the 
bill was all right. You Have‘ lovely datighter 
madam, &nd @he is Stiyaged, afd you eet 
sleepy about ten o'clock aad go upstairs, think. 
ing she will follow in # few mOmicnts, fast 09 
your thother did whén you Were oi d, 
madam.” ‘“I—I gaess it's All right. a 
the money.” 

Sornz (intelligeace office, Enter 
rich somewhat epprebengively) ** You pup- 
ply all sorts of servants?" Mr. Bland: “The 
most efficient and: sprightliest in she city. 
Mrs. Newrich: ‘‘ Bat you have no sged oF 
decrepit persons seékingemployment?” ‘Mr. 
Bland ; “ No, madam. Exoeptone old archaic 
ruin that sweeps out the:pluce. ‘There he is 
over there, about seventy years old.” Mrs. 
Newrich : ‘‘ He's jast thething. Get him to 
bring his father with him, I want taem both 
badly. I will confide to you that my dwaghter 
is going to be married, and at church I 
wish—” Mr. Bland: ‘I see—clever _ 
to have some of the old family sérvaats 
present ?”’ 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


® Punyon GxroncE, it ceems,-is ‘to be ‘raised to 

the peerage as Dake of York. It mmnst.be 

eonfessed that the title hag not very pleasant 
jones, 


Iris: prophesied-that the V- ‘opening down 


sthe.evening bodice’s.back ia going ta he lower 
than hefere. 

A.wew..broosh takes the form of a radish 
umade of pink. and white agate,.and mounted 
owith dis mond:-leaves. ‘It-is:novel and fanny 
-a6..& gueint conceit, but. itis not absolutely 
artistic, nor in exquisite taate. 

Women «doctors. advise -women 40. .take 
exercise. by going upatairey slowly, with the 
“foot—heel: and toe, Klike—put -firmly..on each 
oir. 

Tomas Enrsoy saye'that although in Italy 
he -has the title cf Count, he prefers that of 

“¢heold man” -by which he. iavbetter known 
gmong his employés at‘ Menlo Park. 

Gor and. silver fancy. Slippers, possess the 
one dra whack of-making a darge foot dook a 
size, larger; but for emall feet they are pretty 
enough as-a:change,and ought to. accord well 
with fairy.or floral dancing sostumes. 

Ustixe Dr. Koab, ithe holy Kueip, inventor 
of the ‘‘ Nerve cure,” firmly deelines 40 
‘reeeive a fee, and makes no secret whatever 
of ‘his carative’ formula: “Six -weeks’ ‘shoe- 
lessnezs and sogklesaness—if in winter and.on 

the seaside, soamach-the bester | ” 

Tus. correspondence of the Prince of Wales 
is enormous, wad.in one day -he receives four 
times as many lettereas the President of she 

United States. 

Wer “hear ‘that “Ohristine “Nilsson, “the 
‘Bwediah songstress,” ig.in fanger of becom. 

ing asilat.aa Mime. Blavataky. -Mach ofpber 
Yime is-epent imoutdegor exercise; and her 
and hot water, 
siaing,.. y; but,.no doubt, Jat 


Wip boar was first served at the.Royal 
i seiga-of George 1V.,:whowas 
very fond of is. John Wilson ‘Croker: reeords 
that when he was staying with ;the. King wat 
‘Aho: Pavilion..in.January, 1822, His .Majeaty 


~“ made-us all.eat-seme roast wild bear from 


‘Hanover, which was very good, like pork with 
® game flavour.” 

Ong of the most touching works,of the late 
Sir. Edgar Boehm is.the monnment erected to 
Princess Aiice-and her youngest ‘daughter, at 
Darmstad:. In this the. mother aud child 
Ore.Repsasented as-though asleep. 

‘Tue .Qaeen's “dining-room, on holidays, 
always, presents a very bright and brisk 
spect, for, im addition 40: the erowd of ser- 
Vantsin vheir-Royel liverier, and some of Her 


Majesty's Highland and Indian domestics, | 


there.are the head functionaries of the 
kitehen aud the ‘clerks ‘of the cellar in their 
respective uniforms. 


Tax Empress Frederick's friends in England ' 


may take au interest in the form jin which 
her official notifications, er rather procla- 
mations, are coached. They generally turn 
Upon some benevolent or educational institu. 
tion under the Empress's special protection, 
and ron thus: “By the Grace of God, 
Victoria, Empress, -and Qaeen Frederick, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ire- 
” &o, 

Tue Empress Frederick, who has always 
devoted much time and attention to the study 
matters concerning health, is now 

deeply interested in Dr. Koch's discovery and 
all that resalta from it. .She has notonly 
taken the opportunity of informing berseif on 
the subject, from Dr. Koch himeelf, but she 
Visits in succession the hospitals where bia 
method of cure is practised, has the pro- 
cessess explained to her, and observes with 
great attention the patients who are being 


Tn 1812 the strength of the British Army 
‘was’ 250000; now it ia 602:623, 
Together 1 lb, of honey bees,must, in some 
‘oases; travel over 20:000:miles, 

Tue longest balloon voyage on record is one 
of 350-miles by an Austrian dfficer. 


¥rom ‘Somerset Housethroughont the coutry. 

Germany has 490000 men under arms, 
France has 511,472 men in the ranks, and 
24,494. officerg,.besides-her large wavy. ‘Ttaly 
<msintains 879000 ~men—‘‘merely & =peace 
establishment.’ There are 1.716 547-enrotted 
“milivia‘to raw upon in case-of war. ~Ruesia’s 
egular army consists of 707000 men; 
Denmark's, 60:000; Greece has only 26:000 
mwegalar soldiers, and so om, .On the whole 
‘here are nearly 4,000,000 men armed ‘in 
Europe, and halfas many more ready for any 
-emengengy. 





GEMS. 


Tae condition of the world would be 
improved if men would think less of the dis- 


the dishonour of doing:it. 

Tox man who: knows-everything labours 
under a misapprehension. ¢He seems to think 
that everybody wantsto-heareverything. He 
is wrong 


husband to match her disposition as she is in 
selecting a dress to match her complexion, 
there would be fewer unhappy marriages than 
there are, 

Cuerstran faith is a grand, cathedral, with 
divinely pictured windows. Standing without, 
you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine 
any; standing within, every ray of light 
reveals a harmony,6f unspeakable splendours. 

Tux true test ofall civilisation is the ohar- 
acter of the people-who-participate in it. If 
it serves merely to produce luxury, enervation, 
selfishness, and pride, it:iea-ourse and not a 





blessing ; but, if, through its upportunities, 
the physical nature of man is strengthened, 
his mental powers-are sand exalted, 
and his moral characteris purified and ele- 
vated, then has civilisation done her finest 
work and falfiiled ber highest mission. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rossuan Torry.—1lb,. sugar, 14 teacups of 
oreaia, 4 teaspoonfai cream.of tarear ; boiball 
ebose- together till i¢ hardens in cold water ; 
aaa vant to flavour, and pour on a battered 
dish, 

Grnazr Brrap.—Ililb. flour, 1..teaspoonfal 
adda, 602, of butter, 4 teaspoonful cream ‘tar- 
tar, }1b, treacle, 1 teaspoonful ground ginger, 
} lb. sugar, 1 teas alalispice, 1 tablespoon- 
tal cinnamon, Rub the soda and cream of 
‘tartar into the flour, then rub.in the butter 
end add the spices, melt the sugar and treacle 
together with about two teacupfals of boiling 
water, Stir together, pour over she other things, 
and put it into a battered tin. Bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour and a half, 

Brown Sovr.— 1b. of dough or more; take 
the marrow from the bone, put a teaspoonfal 
of it and.one of batter ina eoup pot, with one 
teaspoenfal of sugar; when the sugar gets 
brown, pus in the dough cat in small pieces, 
and fry i¢°very brown, then put in some 
carrot, turnip, onion, celery, and fry them for 
wt Jeast ten minutes; add ten breakiast oups 
of water,and det it boil for three hours at least, 
then straiw it, and thicken it with one table- 





|.as well.ae the meat- 


Two:tons of stamps.are despatched daily | 


r 
Aystria’s of 300 000. nearly »Belgium’s, 44.000; , 


honour of submitting to wrong, and more of 


Ir & woman.were.as cerefal in selecting a} 


; epoonfal of flour;,.of course the bone is boiled |, 


Bors :legs of .& large »praporsion’ of -Ahuman 
beings are not of ¢he.same length. 

-Asovr eleven: species:of | Bettiah .. binds’ lay 
their eggs on the groundand mate no-nests, 

“By‘the new: arrangement ~American- nails 
are distributed in Eaglatid twenty-four hours 


“earlier than herétofore, 


Tux microscope shows human hair to be like 
& course round rasp, With irregular..ragged 
teeth. 

Tue organs of smell sin'4heduthey, vualétre 
nd. eatrien crow are s0:delicase thatthay. can 
scent their food for a distwnce-of forty miles. 

A waTE novelty*is an invalid sohair propelled 
by celeotricity. The battery’will rive “it ‘over 
‘an-ordinary ‘road *for’nine hours at the’ rate of 
six miles per hour. 

A vrAter in old sermons in London ad. 
vertises four thousand mgnusocript sermons in 
job’ lots at a vety low ‘price por hundred. 
Those that are written ‘‘in a large, bold, clear 
hand” bring a higher prize. 

A: FLOWERING, plant .bhas mever, been round 
withio the Antaretic circle ; bat.in the Aroiic 
regian there are 762, kinds of flowers. Their 
colours, however, are not so bright or variedas 
those of warmer'regions. . 

A-vivicr has been tubmitted to the British 
Admiralty by which it is said the largest batfle- 

in‘ the service ean, in four mintites, bo 
protected from the aittack of any number, of 
oy eens no.matter how skilfally they may 
be dizected. 


Turrty years'ego Denver, Col., ‘consisted ‘of 
& miner's ‘and one'waloon now itietalk- 
ing about the time inthe near future when it 
will be a. bigger city than Chicago, It vovers 
‘an.area.of fifteen miles square, snd basa popu- 
lation of nearly one hundred and. fifty theu- 
wend, 
’ Dervensrriines aresubject to a great-variety 
of pests. In Rio, for exemple, there is an or- 
“ohid that ioruste thewire and cxuseadenkage. 
In Japan the large web of a spider, dripping 
with rain or dew, frequently interrupts the 
tra flies) in .Nonway a-large .spaciés, of 
woodpecker raises havoc with the poles. 
A Beamim chemist claimato+have discovered 
8 Chemical preparation ‘which will tara a tiv- 
ing person to marble in six months, the ‘petri- 
fation being complete one month afver death. 
‘You oan have your choics cf white, Black or 
mottled marble, and if.a good figure you will 
ba,worth £500.ad a.piece.of atataary. 
VAMPIRE BATS are 80 destructive te eatile-in 


| the Brazilian provinces*of Matto’ Grossi and 


Enter Rios that stock-raicing ‘has ‘beodmie tin- 


profitable. The Government offers’ a liberal 
reward for the'su mt “of Biy pian’ Which 
will tend. to abate tha, post. Ima-single: night 


aa many as twenty of the winged blood-suakers 
attack-a single cow, it\in the ,.morning 
helpless onthe field. 

In Scotland a scheme for allowing persons 
whose mental condition is not such as to 
warrant the granting of certificates of insanity 
to enter lunatio-asytams‘of their-own free will, 
is working wel). ‘These people are not re- 

istered ‘as lunatics, nor is there arty power to 

etain them for any more than ‘three days 
after they give uotice to leave, The number 
of these persons .admitted Iast year was 
seventy-six, which shows # large inorease. 

Tue Bakongo tribe of Africanus are'a gtim 
set of fellows. When a — iscill, the 
charm-doctor does not find out ‘what is the 
matter with the patient, bat o&ly who has 
bewitched him, ‘The.charm-doctor having 
danced and foamed enough, there comes 
an awful moment -when'he partes 40 select the 
bewitcher. The wretch selected ‘has to undergo 
the ordeal by poison. If the poison kills 
him, he was guilty of witchcraft, and itserves 
him right ; .if it-does-not-killhim, heleavesthe 





court without a stain on hischaraeter. 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosr.—The Mersey tunnel is one mile long. 
Harzary.—She has no power to insist upon its return. 

‘W. Srence.—America isa wide word. Do you mean 
the navy of the United States ? 

¥. SurrH.—In the absence of an agreement, the tenant 
usually does inside repairs. 

Fanxy.—1l. The landlord can sue in the county court 
for the fall amount due. 2 It would require a stamp. 

Arncoment.—Mr. Michael Davitt has never been in 
Parliament. 

R. D.—Ste was invented by Mr. William 
Ged, of Edin » about 1725. 

Maxion.—Murder is an extraditable offence in every 
part of the civilised world. 

0. C.—An electric omnibus was tested In London in 
February of last year. 

J. ForsyTa.— postcards were first issued in 
O.stober, 1882. avy 

Criarsa.—A woman attains her majority at the age of 
twenty-one. 

Jutep.—Presents given in anticipation of 
asunadttsinmwtdantweme 

X Y. Z.—Mr. Parnell was born at Avondale, in county 
Wicklow. 


H. Rosentaat —He must make another will after the 
second marriage ; the first will not stand good. 


Lapy Ann.—The Albert memorial isin Kensington- 
gardens. 


Sie Giteert.—The Act imposing penalties for non- 
—_ of births came into operation on January 1, 
75. 


Barpara.— of the is albumen like the 
while, bat it is mled with» yellow ol which colours 


Gonstawt Reaprr.—If money is, in form, taken 
for admission to a theatrical p Ane bn Byam} must 
dave a license from the 


Trawsomz.—We know of no reason & coffee 
tavern should nof be opened on Christmas , If the 
occupier wishes to take such a course. 

Omxy a Woman.—If the business is conducted by 


wife for her own profit ft cannot be touched 
‘husband’s creditors. ad 


Docxzr.—General Gordon served in the Orimea 
from December, 1854, to May, 1856, and was wounded 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. 


Txppy (Walsall).—The of Liverpool 
oat 606,562, of —. 454,885, and of 


Houmpsary.—The bridge below Niagara 
Falls, with a clear of nearly a quarter of a mile, 
is the longest single-span bridge in the world. 


Gorse Over.—From San Francisco to Alaska is about 


| 


z 
: 


and everyone who demands it at his pre- | against the owner to decide whether a dog which 

baker, or butcher, or grocer, or dra to | had what {n practice is called his “first bite” to decide 
on demand; that is to say, may | whether the animal is to be destroyed. If it has 
to sell if he thinks fit. tates anyone without provocation it will have to 

. We cannot answer the first question ; ptt it bit on being aggravated it will assuredly 


—A publican is no more pone scarey | Bera.—It is for the magistrate who hears the case 


i 
BEE 
F 


u 
; 


J 
nor 
had it. The only course is to offer your services, and | Farner or Four.—There is no demand for 
not gh Fe me demanded. 2. Let your classes of emtgrants you name, or indoed, for aly iene 
friend go the station-masier in your town. at present, either {a British Columbia, Wionipeg, 
LwrERESTED.— are arranged In the compositor’s | *0Y other part of Canada ; {n fact, this ts not the season 


case in what is believed to be the most convenient way | for ta till ape, and ee part of yee pe It —— 


emigrants from all parts of the world that 
the English language. Beste ane English cases ar) would be very quickly supplied Teas oon mend 
t 6 





be very cautious a migra to the leading 
Dicx.—It is really of little uence which port | Canadian San bene E cartwright going 
SS your ultimate | inland be almost certain to find work 
are so ample everywhere ; but in view of its bat tt fe necessary he chould be provided with meet, 
; man we you do well to | keep him going till he 
N. Drax.—It is a stiff examination, | povaring thom for use they are tied ap ia be nee at 
which private tators will prepare you, in order to warm soap and water to free them from 
get into a teary lege. You oy oh oy Ryan grease The soap is then washed out in clean hot water 
before , the boiling water, 
mitted to obtain a commission and enter the army. some Sp ah white has been pat ie ae 
Sorprzr.—1. sotland as soon as the parties are | are wo quickly through water with a 
divorced they can enter into again with each | indigo in it, and are then steamed over sulphur fumes 
other, or with new spouses. six months | and dried. The shafts are scraped to make them 
must intervene between divorce and marriage. 2%. | limber, and the filaments or feathery parts are curled 
Roberts ie entire, Generel Sir A. Alison wants | by drawing the edge of a <> 
ane jena aeataatineel Se Lad. deen ave uated tor Chace an nea 
No Goop m Ewotanp.—Asthms fs so uncertain in its 
THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. that {t cannot be safely said there is any one 
of climatic influence it to. Olten a patient 
No name to bid us know finds relief in the close atmosphere of the town, and ff 
below, that is your case Queensland will not suit; bat if you 
No word of death or birth, Sad 0 waem, Gry stmenphese theese te eseaie, 
Only the grass’s wave, then you might do worse than go out to Brisbane or 
Over a mound of earth, Rockhampton. Dering ono months of the year the 
Over a nameless grave. heat In the last-named pn be ye tye 
Did this poor wandering heart » Aang tk -. ha Oe a cediadien 
ve 
depart ? the line you have hitherto worked in, but all houat 
, bat all too late, é labour {s honourable, and in Australia is peoultarly 
For the calm home again, true. If not over-fastidfous, therefore you can hardly 
Where patient watchers walt, fail to find work. The time to go is April to October. 
And still will wait in vain. Good salary. 
mourners come in scorn, Awrxious to Kwow.—‘ Mother Goose” was not an 
yoo ey me = imaginary person, as is often stated, but flourished fo 
Leave him with grief and shame, at ee See oy Ge SS 
To silence and decay, oldest daughter, Elisabeth Goose, was married in June, 
And hide the tarnished name S7t, te Teams Piest, on entarpeites peas On the 
Cite cyt my RET he aos Gal 
It may be from his side to the annoyance of Goodman Se fare 
His loved ones died, 8 eS ee ying 
“Th incnbonteen opposition was of no ioe. fhe old lady's tongue was 
He sought his home, the land too much for him. R.solving to make the best of the 
Where they had gone before. altuation, he collected the jingles as they fell trom the 
insptred lips of his mother-in-law, and published them 
Seenctieie me tessente for the benefit of the world—and himself—under the 
‘As cool a shade, | >» Ft To Pareed’ ben’ ene 
And lingering breeses pass —— for Printed T. Fleet, = 
As tenderly and alow ting- House, Padding Lane, 1719 Price, 
As if beneath the grass coppers. 
A monarch slept below. arn ge ty Re y Ra was so-called 
because sung, word psalm being 
No though loud and deep, in to mean a musical instrument. 2. The 
d atir that sleep ; Sesion of thats anthershie han bean anes aisenand, 
And earth and heaven tell dome ascribe them to David as their sole author, and 
Of rest that shall not cease, some are of the opinion that he only edited them. A 
Where the cold world’s farewell few of them have been ascribed to Moses, others to 
ades into endless peace. Esra. Those who claim that they were David's give 
for their belief : First, because it is known 
=a ab ones t Mes enoction, by bis oun; 
assured “' God Save the Qusen ” cannot — os , 
be played on the bagpipe. aie ommente among “ nee 
but the effect would be too ludicrous for any- singers, by two = is affixed 
one to listen ou unrestrainedly. The | ™ssters music: second, because his name 
bagpipe is for emotional music, warlike, mirthful, sad, | © the majority of them; and third, heonase ot “ 
but not for solid and sombre compositions. ‘iene appended, were quoted as 


; the Saviour and the apostles. 8. Keau 
Mixzs's Bory.—The nest of the hornet is the first ' account of the redness of his = 
A A wi 
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every degree 
below by the mercury is therefore a degree of frost, 

and 12 degrees would show the mercury at 20. 
EcizaseTu.—Mistletoe is, like the ivy, a parasitical 
plant —that is to say, it cannot carry its own weight or 
and therefore clings to certain trees, the 


Bovixotox.—l. Sir John Gladstone, Bart., of Fasqu 
Kin was the ex-Premier’s father. 2." All 
| aca "ts tn “ As You Like It,” act 2, 
scene 7. 


Arrica —In 1692 gentlemen wore a neckcloth called 
Steonkirk, so-called from being first noticed at that 
battle. For a similar reason a famous wig in 1706 was 


Scepricat.—The Post Office “ jubilee on ” were, 
within two hours of publication, being sold in London 
for as much as five each to collectors who had 
failed to order beforehand. 


APPRENTICE.—1. We should say Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, or Cincinnati, in that order; but work is 
dificult to get in winter time in an of the towns, 2 

chest measuring thirty inches depth twenty-four 
inches in breadth, and -aix inches in d 
inches t th, and thirty es in length woul 


article of paper manufacture that ever saw the light of | being rendered red, or ‘ covered hair.” 

day. The hornet takes the wood of a tree, grinds it | of Eiom (red) was afterwards applied to him from the 
idaously into pulp, and forms sheets of paper, out of red pottage, for a mess of which, when fatigued and 

which he constructs his nest. Although the paper is ' exhausted with hunting, Esau sold his birthright to his 


grey, it is undoubtedly paper, and of the finest kind. | younger brother. 
Latrer.—A Parliament oan sit for seven years, but 





| 





Parliament ; the party in power, therefore, comes tothe | _ THE Loxpon Reaper, Post-free. 
country with an Sonseneumnent ‘of the reform, and asks Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 
to be returned to carry it out. _ in print, 
Maaorz.—"*The world he loved so much had turned Axt Back Noumsers. Parts and VoLuMEs are 
to dust and ashes o tad,” ie the Dead Sea | 8nd may be had of all booksellers. 
apples, which may have sugges the most 
beautiful to look upon Banging on tho tose, Bat orumb- | NOTICE —Part 849, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
Mng into powder in the when the admirer at- ' free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LY., bound in cloth, 48. 6d. 
tem to possess himself of them; the King’s own | 
= iy . emf Avv Lerrers ro Be AppRessep To THE EprtoR OF 
WittiuaMssuec.—The steamship Teutonic of the White | Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.O. 
Star Line > Ly a ie 57 feet 6 patie Seees, } 
89 feet 4 inches & groas tonnage ,685 tons. 
She has a cutter oun, and, relying wholly on her two ' tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mand 
sets of engines, the masts are little more than three | 8™P™. 








bare poles without yards. Thirty feet up the f at) —= 
is a sort of crow’s nest for the lookout. Accommodation 
is provided for 300 first-claes, 150 second-class, and 750 London: Published for the etor, at 384, Strand, 





{ passengers. She bas a promenade deck 245 by J. R. Spwox: and Printed by Woopras and KINDER. 
* feet long. 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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